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— “FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE* LARGEST SALE 
4 
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PURIFIER WORLD-FAMED MEDICINE 


nestorer. [JAIN INARI 1a] |THE Woro. 


For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, it cannot be too highly recommended. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin and Blood Diseases and sores of all kinds, it is a never-failing and 
permanent cure. It Cures Old Sores. Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs. Cures Scurvy Sores. 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers. Cures Glandular Swellings. Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on 
the Face. Cures Blood and Skin Diseases. Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck. 
Clears the Blood from all impure matter, from whatever cause arising. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most 
delicate constitution of either sex, the Proprietors solicit sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

Sold in Bottles 2s. gd. each, and in cases containing Six times the quantity, 11s. each, sufficient 
to effect a permanent cure in the great majority of long-standing cases) BY ALL CHEMISTS AND 
PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS throughout the world, or sent on receipt of 33 or 132 stamps 
by the Proprietors, THE Linco.n & MIDLAND Counties’ DRUG CoMPANY, LINCOLN. 


(TRADE MARK “BLOOD MIXTURE.”) 














THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all 
ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE, 
and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT is unequalled 
for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcers. Possessed 
of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of curing most 
complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 

N.B.—Advice Gratis at 78, New Oxford Street, late 533, Oxford Street, London, daily between the 

hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 





PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 


DUBLIN, 1865. PARIS, 1867, HONOURABLE MENTION INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, 
VIENNA, 1873. 
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Artistic and Plain, by English and Foreign Workmen. 
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OFFICE: 14, YORK STREET 
WORKS: 36, CATHERINE STREET | COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C, 


VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 


Exclusively Clerical Tatlors. 





The only House in England which is conversant with the Roman formula in respect to the canonical 
dress of the Catholic Hierarchy. 


47, Berners Street, London, W. 
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MOTTINGHAM HOUSE, 


MOTTINGHAM, NEAR ELTHAM, KENT, 
TEN MINUTES WALK FROM ELTHAM STATION. 
(Removed from Blenheim House, Lee.) 
The only Catholic Establishment for the Preparation of Candidates for the Examination 


for admission to the (1) RoYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, SANDHURST; (2) 
(3) THE EXAMINATIONS OF LIEUTENANTS OF MILITIA; (4) THE 


ACADEMY, WOOLWICH ; 


RoyAL MILITARY 


INDIA FoREST SERVICE; (5) DIFFERENT CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


PRINCIPAL 


REV. E. VON ORSBACH, F.R.G.S. 


Late Tutor to their Highnesses the Princes of Thurn and Taxis. 


TUTORIAL STAFF: 


Higher Mathematics 


Mathematics . 
Classics : Latin and Greek 
English : Language and History 


Political Economy, Constitutional History, 
Law . ‘ # ; “ r F 
French Language . 


German Language . 
Sciences: Geology, Phy sics, & Chemistry 
Geography: Physical and Political 
Tactics: Military Law . 
Drawing : Geometrical, 
Perspective. . ° 
Topography, Fortification, 
Military Engineering . 
Preliminary Subjects. . . 
Drill and Fencing . : . . 


Freehand, and 


"Civil and 


G. Merritt Reeves, Esq.,M.A.; 13th Wrangler, 
1873 ; late Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. E. Lang, Esq. 

E. Lang, Esq., and G. Donington, Esq. 

The Principal. 

J. W. West, Esq., B.A. Oxon., sometime 
Scholar of Lincoln College. 


A. Smith, Esq., B.A., Oxford. 

Mons. Ch. Guittonneau, Diplomé de l’ Université 
de France. 

The Principal. 

Professor J. Morris. 

The Principal and Professor J. Morris. 

Major E. Lightfoot (late) Bengal Staff Corps. 


J. A. Pease, Esq. 
J. A. Pease, Esq. 


The Principal and G. Donington, Fsq. 
F. Myers, Staff Instructor, R.M.A., Woolwich. 


His Lordship the Bishop of Southwark hie kindly granted the privilege of daily Mass in the house, 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL. 





A... D. G. 


MOUNT ST. MARYS COLLEGE, 


CHESTERFIELD, 


DERBYSHIRE. 





Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 





This College provides a thoroughly sound classical and commercial education 


at a very moderate Pension. 


The course of studies is directed to Matriculation 


at the London University. The College is situated nine miles from Sheffield, 
seven miles from Chesterfield, and one mile from Eckington Station (N.M.R.). 


For particulars apply to the Rector, Rev. JoHN Ciayton, Mount St. Mary’s, 
Chesterfield ; Rev. PeTeR GALLWEy, 31, Farm Street, London; Rev. JAMEs 
Care, 8, Salisbury Street, Liverpool; Rev. W. Lawson, Portsmouth Street, 
Manchester ; Rev. THomas Hit, Trenchard Street, Bristol. 





WANTED. “The Month” for February, 1865. Address—The Manager, 
. Manresa Press, Roehampton, S.W. 
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ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, OSCOTT, 
ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 


STUDENTS ARE PREPARED FOR THE ARMY, THE NAVY, AND THE PROFESSIONS, 
For Terms, &c., apply to the President, as above. 





AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE, YORK. 


CONDUCTED BY THE BENEDICTINE FATHERS. 


Students prepared for Matriculation, Preliminaries, &c. Apply to the Very Rev. 
the Prior. 





CONVENT OF THE VISITATION, 
ROSELANDS, WALMER, KENT. 


Superior English Education. German and French always spoken. Taught by natives (not 
extras). All accomplishments taught. Extensive grounds. Excellent sea air. Most beneficial to 
delicate girls. 





Under the Patronage of his Eminence the 
CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
Prize Medal, International Exhibition, 1862. 
Jurors’ Report: Wax and Church Candles—‘‘ Excellence of Quality.” 
In a letter addressed to FRANCIS TUCKER and CO. on the subject of 


WAX CANDLES WITH PLAITED WICKS, 


The late Cardinal Archbishop writes : 
**T have found them fully equal to the recommendation which you give of them, and can sincerely, 
in my turn, recommend them to the Clergy for the use of the altar.” 


No. I quality, with Plaited Wicks (patented) _... ne «.. 28, 2d. per Ib. 
No. 2 ss os a sae ne << See. se 
No. 3 18. 10d. 5 


Prize Medal Quality, with Plaited Wicks (patented), as. 4d. per Ib. 


VEGETABLE CANDLES FOR CHURCH USE. 


No. 1 quality es & ... Is. 4d. per Ib. 
No. 2 quality oa a ae ... Is, 2d. per Ib. 
No. 3 quality : s+ +48. 0d. per Ib. 


Prize Medal quality, 1: Is. 6d. per Ib. 
Discount.—2d. per lb. off Wax and 1d. per lb. off Vegetable Candles for payment within three 
months. Additional Discount.—Five per cent. for cash. A liberal allowance made for the ends 
and scrapings of candles. 


Pure Vegetable Oil, suitable for Sanctuary Lamps. 
PURE INCENSE, with ordinary care warranted to burn without flame, from Is. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 
per lb. canister. 
INCENSE prepared from very Choice GUMS, 6s. to Ios. per lb. 
Carriage now paid on Country orders of any amount to numerous Towns and their surrounding 
neighbourhoods. Full information on application. 


FRANCIS TUCKER AND CO., 
LIMITED, 
18, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
MANUFACTORY—KENSINGTON. 
(Established 1730). 
The only Catholic Establishment in England for the Manufacture of Prize Medal (International 
Exhibition) Wax and Church Candles for the use of the Altar, 
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8vo, wrapper, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

* Young Ireland. Part I. A Fragment of Irish History, 1840—1845. By Sir 
CHARLES GAVAN Durry, K.C.M.G. Large 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; cloth, 3s.6d. 

* Young Ireland. Part II. Or, Four Years of Irish History, 1345—1849. By 
Sir CHARLES GAVAN Durry, K.C.M.G. Large 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; cloth, 
3s. 6d 
38. 6d. 

* Can also be had complete in one volume, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
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O’ByrNE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Cromwell in Ireland. A History of Cromwell’s Irish Campaign. By the Rev. 
DeENIs Murpuy, S.J., with Map, Plans, and Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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of the Covenant.” Translated from the French of the Rev. Father CLAUDIUS MAYET, 
S.M., by A. W. CHFTWODE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

The Valiant Woman. Conferences addressed to Ladies living in the World. 
By Mgr. LANpRIOT, Archbishop of Rheims. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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By Father VINCENT CARAFFA, S.J, Translated from the French of Father M. Bourx, 
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Sermon preached at the Solemn Benediction and Installation of the Right Rev. 
Camillus Beardwood, first Lord Abbot of the Cistercian Monastery, Mount St. Joseph’s, 
Roscrea, October 30, 1887. By Father ANTONINUS KEANE, O.P. Crown 8vo. 
Wrapper, 6d. 


Foreigner and Nationalist. By Eire Picue, Canadian Priest. Crown 8vo. 
Wrapper, 6d. 


CATHOLIC PRAYER-BOOKS. 


New and Thoroughly Revised Editions. 
To be had in a Great Variety of Bindings and Prices. 








Complete Catalogue of our Publications will be sent post free on application. 


M. H. GILL AND SON, 


50, O'CONNELL STREET UPPER, DUBLIN. 
Telegraphic Address :—GILL, Dublin. 
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Visits to the Most Holy Sacrament and to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. For Every Day in the Month. By St. ALPHONsUS DE LiGuorI, Doctor 
of the Church. Edited by Rev. EUGENE GRIMM, C.SS.R. Large type edition. 32mo, 
cloth, $0.50; maroquette, $0.35. 


The Most Holy Rosary. In Thirty-one Meditations, Prayers, 
and Examples. Suitable for the Months of May and October. With Prayers at Mass, 
Devotions for Confession and Communion, and other Prayers. Translated from the 
German of Rev. W. CRAMER by Rev. EUGENE GRIMM, C.SS.R. 32mo, cloth, $0.50; 
maroquette, $0.35. 


Sermons, Moral and Dogmatic, on the F ifteen Mysteries of the 
Seen: Translated from the “German of Rev. MATTHEW JOSEPH FRINGs by J. 
ROBINSON. I2mo, cloth, net, $1.00. 


The Life and Acts of Pope Leo XIII. Golden Jubilee 


Edition, newly revised and brought up to date. With many new Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 480 pages, cloth, $2.00. 


Compendium Sacre Liturgiz Juxta Ritum Romanum una 
oo Appendice de Jure Ecclesiastico Particulari in America Foederata Sept. vigente scripsit 
. INNOCENTIUS WAPELHORST, O.S.F., S. Theol. Lector, olim Rector Sem. Salesiani 
< S. Liturgize Professor. With Imprimatur of the Most Rev. Archbishops of St. Louis 
and New York. Crown 8vo, cloth, net, $2.50. 


Canonical Procedure in Disciplinary and Criminal Cases of 
Clerics. A Systematic Commentary on the ‘‘Instructio S. C. Epp. et Reg. 1880.” By 
the Rev. Francis Droste. Edited by the Rev. SepasrIAN G. MEssMER, D.D., 
Professor of Theology. 12mo, cloth, net, $1.50. 


Elements of Ecclesiastical Law. By Rev. S. B. Smiru, D.D. 
Vol. I. Ecclesiastical Persons. Sixth Edition. 8vo, cloth, net, $2.50; by mail, $0.30 
extra. Vol. II. Ecclesiastical Trials. Completely revised. 8vo, cloth, net, $2.50; 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


Printers to the Holy Apostolic See, 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF VESTMENTS anpd CHURCH ORNAMENTS; 
NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, AND CHICAGO. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
BY 


THOMAS BAKER, 1, SoHo SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


PIUS IX. AND HIS TIMES. 
An Fitstorical Biography. 
By THE Rev. ANEAS M. DAWSON, P.P., LL.D., oF Ottawa. 


440 pp., 8vo cloth (published 7s. 6d.), 6s. net. Free by post. 
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Foundress of the Congregation of Our Lady of Charity of the Good Shepherd of Angels. 
With a short account of her work in the United Kingdom. With portrait. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Requiescant. A little book of Anniversaries arranged for the daily use of those 
who love to remember the faithful departed. By Mary E. S. LEATHLEY. Cloth, red 
edges, 3s. 6d. 

The Praises of Heroes, and other Poems. By T. B. A. 3s. net. 

A NEW BOOK FOR LENT AND HOLY WEEK. 

Passing Thoughts for Lent. By Wittiam MaskELL. Cloth, ts. 6d. 


*.* Messrs. Burns and Oates’ Monthly List for February, gratis on application, contains a carefully 
selected list of books of Meditation and Devotion suitable for Lent. 








IMMEDIATELY. 

Dictionary of English Catholic Biography and Bibliography. From 
the Rreach with Rome in 1534, to the present time. By Jos—ErpH GILLOW. Volume III, 
Price 15s. (Vols. I. and II. 15s. each.) 

The Life of St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland. By the Rev. W. B. Morris, of 
the Oratory. A new, revised, and greatly enlarged edition. Cloth, 5s. 

READY DURING FEBRUARY. 

The Canons and Decrees of the Sacred and Gécumenical Council of 
Trent, celebrated under the Sovereign Pontiffs, Paul III., Julius III., and Pius IV., 
translated by the Rev. J. WATERWORTH. To which are prefixed Essays on the External 
and Internal History of the Council. A new edition. Price 10s. 6d. 

St. Peter, Bishop of Rome; or, the Roman Episcopate of the Prince of the 
Apostles proved from the Fathers, History, and Chronology, and illustrated by arguments 
from other sources. By the Kev. T. Livius, C.SS.R., M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. 
Dedicated to his Eminence CARDINAL NEWMAN. 

Bishop Ullathorne’s Works. A popular edition of Bishop ULLATHORNE’s 


three great works on the Exdowments of Man. Price 21s. the set of three volumes. 


*,* Clearance List of Foreign Theological Works, &c. Upwards of 700 works ; mostly 
standard authors, offered at greatly reduced prices for a limited time only. The List 
will be sent post free on application. 





Burns and Oates (Limited), 28, Orchard Street, W., and 63, Paternoster Row,E.C. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





Theodore Wibaux, Pontifical Zouave and Jesuit. By 
Father Du CoeEtLosQuEt, S.J. With an Introduction by the Rev. R. F. 
CLARKE, S.J. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound in blue and gold, price 5s 


The Adorable Heart of Jesus. By Father JosrpH DE 
GaLLiFFET, S.J. With Preface and Introduction by the Rev. R. F. 
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Smaller Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, lettered, price 2s. 6d. ; boards, 1s. gd. 


Manual for the use of the Sodalities of our Lady affiliated 
to the Prima Primaria. By the Rev. Micuaet Gavin, S.J. 2s. 6d., 
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The Order for the Dedication or Consecration of a 
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JAMES STANLEY, MANRESA PRESS, ROEHAMPTON, LONDON, S.W. 
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Works by Father Humphrey, S.J. 


The Divine Teacher. A Letter toa Friend. With a Preface 
in reply to No. 3 of the English Church Defence Tracts, entitled Papal 
Infallibility. Fifth Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. Cheap edition, wrapper, and 
without the Preface, ts. 








Mary Magnifying God. May Sermons. Fifth Edition. 2s. 6d. 


The Written Word; or, Considerations on the Sacred 
Scriptures. 55. 


Other Gospels; or, Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


Mr. FitzJames Stephen and Cardinal Bellarmine. 1s. 
The Religious State. A Digest of the Doctrine of Suarez, 
contained in his Treatise, De Statd@ Religionis. Three vols. 8vo, 1,200 pp. 


£1 105. 
The Bible and Belief. 2s. 6d. 


Christian Marriage. 2s. 





In the Press. 


THE LIFE OF ST. WINEFRIDE, 


VIRGIN AND MARTYR. 
BASED ON THE ACTS COMPILED BY THE BOLLANDIST FATHERS. 


Edited by 
THE REV. THOMAS SWIFT, S.J. 





THE 


“CATHOLIC HOUSEHOLD.” 


Under Special Apostolic Benediction of his Holiness, Pope Leo XIII. 


A Catholic Family Paper full of interesting News of 
the Catholic world. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE ONE PENNY, 





Office: 16, New Inn Chambers, Strand, London, W.C. 
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CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY. 


Our Holy Father, Leo XIII. 


By the REV. JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. 
WITH PORTRAIT. 





. Price One Penny; 8d. per dozen; 55. per 100. 
PORTRAIT AND SHORT LIFE (Three Pages) 


THE HOLY FATHER 


(Prayer Book size). Beautifully Printed in Gold and Colours. 


The Same, with principal Dates of the Holy Father’s Life. 
Price One Halfpenny ; 5a. per dozen; 35. 6d. per 100. 





““T am much pleased with these pictures of the Holy Father, and hope they will have a very 
large circulation.” (Dec. 12, 7887.) ++ JOHN, Bishop of Southwark. 





Price Sixpence, bound ; paper wrapper, 4d. 


JESUIT SAINTS OF 1888: 


St. Peter Claver ; 
St. Alphonsus Rodriguez ; 
St. John Berchmans. 


Each Life singly, One Penny. 





New Penny Publications. 


The Catholic’s Library of Tales. Nos. VII. and VIII. 
St. Francis of Sales. By the Rev. H. B. Mackey, O.S.B. 


St. Thomas of Canterbury. By the Rev. F. Gotprr, S.J. 





Fut LIsts ON APPLICATION. 





CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, 18, WEST SQUARE, LONDON, S.E. 




















Pro Avis et Focts. 


a oo 


LORD SALISBURY, in a debate in Committee on the Irish Land 
Bill in the House of Lords, on the 14th of June last, is reported 
to have used the following language, under the following 
circumstances. Their lordships being agreed on certain restric- 
tions being put to the use or abuse by landlords of the power 
of ejectment, an amendment was proposed to prevent these 
restrictions being evaded. It was urged that the landlord might 
act, not as a landlord, but as a creditor, might bring an action 
against the tenant for non-payment of rent, might obtain 
judgment, might thereupon sell the tenant’s interest in the 
holding, and in this way eject him without his obtaining the 
equitable relief designed by the Bill. That this evasion was 
legally possible no one denied; that it was probable was 
disputed. But what concerns us is the following argument 
which the noble marquess urged against the amendment. 


If they were asked to do this they must ask the noble Lord 
[Fitzgerald] whether his amendment went far enough. If the tenant 
was to be prevented under all circumstances from having his holding 
sold in satisfaction of his debts, there would not be a vestige or shadow 
of reason or justice why the landlord should be the sole victim of that 
process. It must be extended to every tradesman—to the whisky shop 
and the gombeen man. The noble lord did not propose to take that 
course. They were dealing with an exceptional privilege granted to 
landlords only—the power to evict for non-payment of rent. They were 
now asked to go a step further, and to deal with a remedy that was 
open to all classes of her Majesty’s subjects alike as against a man who 
did not pay his debts. It was a tremendous demand to make, and he 
could not imagine the circumstances in which it would be wise to 
accede to the demand, even if it were made general; but it would be 
nothing but the grossest and most grotesque partiality to limit it to the 
landlord (hear, hear). 


Now in the present state of public information and public 
opinion it seems to me that this argument would be considered 
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perfectly sound by four-fifths of the educated classes in England. 
Nor am I going to quarrel indiscriminately with the whole of it. 
For it is plainly in two parts, the first saying that it is unfair 
to restrain landlords and no one else; the second, that it is 
unwise to restrain everyone. And with the first part in a 
certain sense I agree. For if any rascally tallyman or loan- 
monger can strip a man and his wife and children of their home, 
there is undoubtedly an inconsistency in not allowing a land- 
lord to do the same. Still, as Burke has long ago pointed out 
to us, when a law is based on an erroneous principle, the more 
perfect it is, the’ worse it becomes, and justice only finds a 
refuge in the holes and corners which escape its application. 
So here it might be replied that the grossest and most grotesque 
partiality, which Lord Salisbury denounces, is better than con- 
sistent injustice ; that to give tradesmen this violent “remedy” 
is one folly ; to give it to landlords in addition is no improve- 
ment, but only additional folly, unless by some new political 
arithmetic we are to procure wisdom from the multiplication of 
foolishness. 

But am I right, it may be asked, in assuming that this law 
of ejectment is based upon an erroneous principle? Does not 
the Marquess of Salisbury go so far as to say that to ask to 
alter it is a “tremendous demand,” and that he could not 
imagine the circumstances in which it would be wise to accede 
to it? He does say so, I know; but then one in his position 
could hardly be expected to say anything else. The reason 
indeed is not because he is a Conservative statesman ; for the 
matter is quite distinct from party politics. But the reason is 
this, that like most of those Commissioners on the Depression of 
Trade, of whom I spoke in the May number of this Review, he 
is suffering from a disease called Political Economy, and has 
been steeped from his youth upwards in the false teachings of 
a pretended science, to which Tories have been almost as 
submissive as Whigs. - But let us hope that the time of sub- 
mission is over. England is in danger, and will continue in 
danger until the land is once more re-peopled and re-cultivated ; 
nor, if our ruling classes remain blind or obdurate, and 
shrink from a bold course of social reform, can we hope to 
escape even for a bare half-century from a terrible catastrophe. 
Now precisely the first steps to be taken in social reform is to 
grant the very demand which Lord Salisbury calls “tremendous,” 
and of which he cannot imagine the justifying circumstances. 
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Mark well that word “imagine.” It is Political Economy all 
over. For Political Economy is based on imagination, and not 
on observation. Hence no word is said about that half of the 
world, and not the least prosperous half, where the “tremendous” 
demand has been granted; no word, in particular, about that 
most significant example of our own descendants in America, 
who had our ejectment, and that fine “remedy” for the creditor, 
and have cast it out as a vile thing, and have secured hundreds 
of thousands of homesteads, and given an unexampled impetus 
to the settlement and cultivation of the land, during the very 
years that here at home grass has been supplanting corn, and 
weeds have been supplanting grass, and the young men have 
been flying from the country villages into the overcrowded cities 
or out of England altogether. Thus while our census returns 
show in our rural districts lessened produce and fewer inhabi- 
tants, the United States show a marvellous advance. Read the 
following figures : 


In the United States. in 1870. in 1880, 
Number Of fa0MS: <5 0.<0ssecevsses 2,659,985 .... 4,008,907 
Tete ROPER Ecc cseeseves sve gsescsces 407,735,041 ... 535,081,835 
Acreage under cultivation......... 188,921,099 ... 284,771,042 
Acreage unreclaimed ............ 218,813,024 ... 251,310,793 
Average acreage of each farm ... 263 wee 134 


A country that in the short space of ten years adds some 
seven or eight million souls to its purely rural population, and 
increases the area of its cultivated land by nearly a hundred 
million acres,! is worthy of study, to see if we cannot learn from 
its rural constitution some measures to avert our own decay. 
And we can. 

Now for the due understanding of what is to follow, let 
everyone first of all remember that the United States are in 
correspondence with their name: they are States, over forty in 
number, each with its own legislature and government, inde- 
pendent in its own sphere; and they are united under a common 
Federal Government, having as its sphere matters of general 
concern,. Let it be further remembered that there are two 
problems to be solved, if we wish a land to be filled with a 
prosperous peasantry: the one, to put the peasants on the 


1 It may be added that of the four million farms nearly three million, 7.¢., 74 per 
cent., are farmed by the owner, 8°4 per cent. are farmed by tenants paying fixed 
rent, and 17'2 per cent. by metayers, or as they call it, on the system of the division 
of profits. 
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land ; the other, to keep them there. Now, roughly speaking, 
it has been the work of the Federal Government to create 
a peasantry, and the work of the State Governments to preserve 
them. For the unoccupied lands in the Union belonged, 
not to the States, but to the Federal Government. The 
distribution of these unoccupied lands was done feebly till 
the year 1841, when an Act was passed avowedly intended to 
increase genuine settlement and multiply small farms.? But the 
great Act, the Magna Charta of colonization, was not passed 
till the year 1862, and is called the Homestead Law. In virtue 
of this law any genuine settler can obtain gratis the possession 
of one hundred and sixty acres of public land. He must 
cultivate it and live on it for the space of five years. During 
these years he may not alienate the land ; if he die there need 
be no break of possession for his widow, or failing the widow, 
his heirs have the right to continue the occupation; moreover all 
the time no creditor of his can touch the land. When the five 
years have passed, having taken certain oaths and proved his 
residence, he receives a patent, whereby he becomes the absolute 
owner of the land. And the Federal Government has one final 
gift for him in parting. The purpose of the law would be 
frustrated if the settler had immediately to give up the land to 
creditors, who had only been waiting to seize it till it was his 
own. Hence it has been enacted that the land is not liable for 
any debt contracted before the issue of the patent ; and thus the 
settler starts fair and free in his ownership. 

So far, so good; but now the protection of the Federal 
Government is over; times of trouble may come; and what is 
to protect him from falling a victim with all his family to his 
own weakness or vices, or to the craft and greed of others, and 
becoming like so many millions of peasantry in Europe and 
India a debt-ridden slave? Half a century ago there was 
nothing to protect him; nor to this day is there any Federal 
Law, to be a refuge. But the great majority of State Govern- 
ments have one after another taken on themselves the beneficent 
task, and have secured to the farmers, in some States.more, in 
some States less, but in most a habitation and some consider- 
able portion or value of land, an inviolable homestead, which 
creditors cannot seize. The general name for these laws is that 
of Homestead Exemption Laws; and before saying more, let me 
make quite sure, that no one, misled by the partial similarity of 


2 This Act is known as the Pre-emption Law. 
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title, confuse them with the previously described Homestead Law. 
That law is a Federal law applying to the whole Union; but these 
Jaws are State laws applying only to particular States like Alabama 
or Kansas. That law applies only to public land; but these laws 
to all land. That law is in its nature transitory, protecting each 
particular settler only during the first years of his occupation, 
and in general destined to come to an end at no distant date, 
when all the public lands shall have been distributed; but 
these laws are permanent, and so little is there any thought of 
their repeal, that in some fifteen States they are not classed 
among common laws, but form part of the State Constitution, 
and -are thus doubly secure. Moreover, the whole drift of 
opinion and legislation is not towards their repeal, but towards 
their extension ; indeed they have crossed the frontier ; and the 
Canadian province of Manitoba and the Canadian North-West 
Territory have Homestead Exemption Laws of their own. 
These laws are a revolution, or rather a counter-revolution 
of the utmost significance. Precisely while in Europe, under 
the plea of destroying feudalism and of fostering agricultural 
improvement, the land-owning and farming classes were more 
and more during the space of a half century given over to the 
rule of the monied classes, till now all the rural districts lie 
depressed under the weight of their indebtedness : a great social 
reform was being accomplished in America. The industrial 
crisis of 1837 had ruined a multitude of American farmers; 
many were miserably cast out of their homes; many fled into 
Texas, which was then a sort of refuge for the unfortunate, and 
not yet annexed to the Union. The Government of Texas 
passed in 1839 the first Homestead Exemption Act, securing 
350 acres, with the due means of their cultivation, from being 
seized for debt. The example was followed within the Union ; 
three Presidents in succession, Jackson, van Buren, and Tyler, 
were favourable to the protection of the poor against the rich, 
and of the small traders, poor farmers, and new settlers against 
the money power of the North-East. Hence, besides general 
bankruptcy laws, and abolition of imprisonment for debt 
throughout the Union, there arose in one particular State after 
another a humane legislation on credit and bankruptcy, exempt- 
ing from seizure various moveables and immoveables, the books 
of the lawyer and clergyman, the instruments of the doctor, the 
sewing-machine of the wife, the tools of the workman, the stock 
of the farmer, clothing and furniture, dwelling-houses, and what 
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is at present our chief concern, a certain measure of land. And 
the aim of this great reformation was to secure as far as possible 
to each family the means of existence, and not to suffer the 
creditor in the pursuit of his own private claim to injure the 
public weal, and to fell the tree in order to pluck the fruit. 
The civil war gave a fresh impetus to reform; in 1862 was 
passed the Federal Act, that had long been striven for in vain, 
for the free distribution of public lands ; and when the war was 
over, the introduction of Homestead Exemption Laws was one 
means by which the shattered constitution of the former Slave 
States was repaired, and has been in my estimation one of the 
chief causes of the marvellous advance of the South during 
recent years in material prosperity. 

Unwilling ears are slow to hear; and the educated classes 
on this side of the Atlantic, in particular the statesmen and 
economists whose business it was to know, remained in profound 
ignorance of the Homestead Exemption Laws of America. I 
doubt if half a dozen men in Europe knew of their existence 
and significance, till at last Dr. Rudolf Meyer came back from 
America and published in 1883, at Berlin, his famous book about 
them, which acted like a sort of intellectual bomb-shell on the 
Continent. As usual, we have allowed the Germans to get the 
start of us; but now at last we have in England an easy source 
of information. The credit is due toa Member of Parliament, 
Mr. Edmund Robertson, who asked in May, 1886, for a report 
on these laws from our Consuls in the United States. Some 
scanty information was soon obtained ; but in February last an 
admirable blue book of forty-seven pages was presented to 
Parliament, entitled Further Reports on the Homestead and 
Exemption Laws in the United States It should be in every 
one’s hand, and now that it is published we can no longer, if we 


-are asked to imitate these laws, plead ignorance as our excuse. 


Having said so much on these laws in general, I propose, 
before doing battle with the army of objectors, to take two 
States as specimens or samples, and give their Exemption Laws 
more in detail. For often, in studying the life and laws of 
nations, until we know details, we know almost nothing. Let 
the two specimens be two of the great central States of the 
Union, Illinois and Missouri, which together are about the size 
of the British Isles, and contain about six million inhabitants. 


3 This Blue Book can be obtained if the purchaser ask for Parliamentary Papers, 
Commercial, No. 2, 1887, and if he pay or promise the sum of sixpence. 
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In Illinois every householder who has a family is entitled to a 
homestead to the value of 1,000 dollars, consisting of farm and 
buildings thereon, where he lives either as owner or tenant. 
This homestead cannot be seized or sold for any debt, except 
for rates and taxes and for money due for the purchase or 
improvement of the homestead. It cannot be alienated or 
mortgaged, without the wife (or if she be the owner, without 
the husband) giving a written consent. When the householder 
dies, the widow (or widower) enjoys the rights of the deceased, 
so long as she (or he) resides in the homestead; and their 
children enjoy these rights till the youngest of them is twenty- 
one years of age. If a man (with the due approbation of his 
wife) sell his homestead, the proceeds up to the value of 1,000 
dollars are exempt from execution for one year, to enable him 
to have time to invest them in another homestead. And there 
are provisions for courts of law and sworn commissaries valuing 
and separating the exempted thousand dollars’ worth of real 
property from the rest. It may be added that besides this 
exemption of the homestead, all debtors are secure of an 
inviolable minimum ; inasmuch as personal property, consisting 
of wearing apparel, books, and pictures of the family, are exempt 
from execution, and also one hundred dollars’ worth besides of 
other articles at the option of the debtor, and three hundred 
dollars’ worth if he is the head of a family. 

To understand this legislation it must be observed that 
though in the rough we can say a thousand dollars equal two: 
hundred pounds, yet a thousand dollars’ worth of land in Illinois. 
is much more than two hundred pounds’ worth of land even in 
the purely agricultural districts of England: how much more I 
cannot say, but probably so much, that these dollars would 
secure a farm of at least twenty acres with buildings and 
dwelling-house. And when once this farm has been bought, 
and the constructions on it paid for, the occupier is secure, and 
no mortgagee can touch him unless the man has deliberately in 
writing renounced his privilege and got his wife to do the same. 

So much for Illinois; let us now turn to Missouri. Here we 
are told by Consul de Fonblanque that “the mere possession (no 
matter how acquired) of what we call the fee simple of a house 
and lands, by one who has a family or some one dependent upon 
him for support,‘ constitutes such property a homestead; and 


* This expression appears to be interpreted widely, and to include any relative 
either of the holder or of his wife. 
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all the immunities and exemptions provided by law attach to it 
without any special act on his part to acquire them.” The 
amount exempted must neither exceed one hundred and sixty 
acres of land nor the value of fifteen hundred dollars; and in 
cities of forty thousand inhabitants and upwards, the exempted 
area must not be more than thirty square rods. If an execution 
is levied, the head of the family may designate the particular 
property that he wishes exempted, or otherwise three sworn and 
disinterested appraisers will do it for him. On the death of the 
head of the family the homestead vests in his widow for her life- 
time (diminishing indeed pro tanto her rights of dower), and in 
his children till the youngest attains its legal majority, without 
being liable for the debts of the deceased unless he has legally 
charged the homestead with them. 

The consent of the wife is not always required for thus 
burdening the homestead or even for alienating it altogether ; 
but if she goes through what seems a very simple and easy 
process, and merely “files a claim,” the homestead cannot be 
charged with a single cent, nor a single square foot of it alienated 
without her consent. And I presume that all prudent parents 
see that their married daughters do in fact file a claim and secure 
an inalienable homestead. 

The foregoing relates to immoveables. But house and farm 
need moveables if they are to be inhabited and cultivated, and 
the law of Missouri throws a shield round the personal, as well 
as the real property of the unfortunate. No individual can be 
stripped of his clothing or of his tools, if he isa mechanic. But 
the Exemption Laws are intended chiefly, not for individuals, 
but for families, to prevent homes being broken up; and I 
cannot refrain from giving verbatim most of one section (2343) 
of the revised statutes of Missouri. 


The following property, when owned by the head of the family, 
shall be exempt from attachment and execution : 

(1) Ten head of choice hogs, ten head of choice sheep, and the 
product thereof in wool yarn or cloth; two cows and calves, two 
ploughs, one axe, one hoe, one set of plough gears, and all necessary 
farm implements for the use of one man. 

(2) Two working animals of the value of one hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

(3) The spinning-wheels and cards, one loom and apparatus, 
necessary for manufacturing cloth in a private family. 

(4) All the spun yarn, thread, and cloth, manufactured for family 


use. 
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(5) Any quantity of hemp, flax, and wool, not exceeding 25]bs. each. 

(6) All wearing apparel of the family, four beds with usual bedding, 
and such other household and kitchen furniture, not exceeding the 
value of one hundred dollars, as may be necessary for the family. 

(7) The necessary tools and implements of trade of any mechanic 


while carrying on his trade. 
(8) Any and all arms and military equipments required to be kept 


by law. 
(9) All such provisions as may be on hand for family use, not 


exceeding one hundred dollars in value. 
(10) The Bibles and other books used in a family, lettered grave- 


stones, and one pew in a house of worship. 

(11) All lawyers, physicians, ministers of the Gospel, and teachers, 
in the actual prosecution of their calling, shall have the privilege of 
selecting such books as shall be necessary to their profession, in the 
place of other property herein allowed . . . and doctors of medicine 


. their medicines. 


Let it be added that, instead of the property mentioned in 
the foregoing paragraphs, No. 1 and 2, the head of a family 
may select any other sort of property instead for exemption up 
to the value of three hundred dollars ; the wife may do the same 
if the husband has absconded. It must also be added that in 
Missouri, as in Illinois, and in every, or almost every State of 
the Union, the exemptions do not avail against seizure and sale 
for taxes. But this means less in America than in Europe: for 
taxes there are light in comparison with those of the Old 
World, where such gigantic sums are required for armies and 
navies. Hence the simple copy of the Exemption Laws of the 
New World would not always be sufficient in the Old. In Italy, 
for example, and in Madras, thousands of miserable peasants 
are sold up year after year for arrears of taxes, and it is a 
public, not a private creditor, that is their bane. 

One word more on Missouri. No exemption avails there 
against wages up to a total of ninety dollars due to any one who 
has acted as house servant or common labourer, provided he 
makes his claim within six months after his last services have 
been rendered. This is to prevent one good law being used to 
evade another. For I may add that simultaneously with the 
Exemption Laws there has grown up another set of laws in most 
of the States, equally based on the principle of protecting the 
poor, the weak, and the simple, against the rich, the strong, and 
the crafty. In England we daily witness the sufferings of the 
poorer classes from the insolvency of their employers or 
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customers, in particular from the frequent insolvency of specu- 
lative builders. But in most of America the workman has a lien 
for his wages on any property on which he has worked, or for 
which he has supplied materials ; and a similar preferential claim 
has been established in favour of the workmen, by the Canadian 
Province of Manitoba. Thus in the New World they seem to 
remember better than in the Old, that one of the sins that cry to 
Heaven for vengeance, is the defrauding labourers of their wages. 

I hope now that I have made sufficiently clear the meaning 
of the Homestead Exemption Laws of North America. Laws 
or institutions having the same aim and effect, exist in other 
parts of the world, notably in the little kingdom of Servia, and 
in the vast Empire of China. But my aim is practical, and thus 
I prefer to refer only to our own near kinsmen in America, lest 
I be met by the subterfuge that these laws may be well enough 
for pagan Mongols or half-barbarous Slavs, but are not fit 
for civilized Englishmen. This indeed cannot be said; and I 
propose to cut short much else that might be said, by the 
following declaration. If any one says that the mass of the 
adult inhabitants of this realm are good men of business, wide 
awake, fully to be trusted to make a good bargain, well 
acquainted with the law, technical experts on the quality and 
value of goods, and not rather in need of being protected against 
their own general ignorance, or their technical incapacity, or their 
position of duresse, or their moral weaknesses, notably their 
weakness of snatching at present enjoyment or present relief, 
though it be surely followed by calamity—lI will not reason with 
him. For he assumes an untrue human nature, imagining that 
the many have the qualities of the few; and to start with 
wrong facts is not the way to reach right conclusions. Nor 
again will I reason (at least at present) with any one who, while 
recognizing the weakness of the many, nevertheless maintains 
that it is either useless or unwise to interfere with the “ natural ” 
processes of the weak going to the wall, the devil taking the 
hindmost, the “unfit” being eliminated by the fittest. For this 
doctrine, which may be styled that of free play for the sharks, 
and which is advocated by a certain body of the “fittest” in this 
country, is founded on a false analogy, and is so gross a false 
principle, that those who start from it have still less chance of 
reaching a right conclusion than those who start from false facts. 
But if we take men as they are, and say that most of them, alike 
in the Old World and the New, require manifold protection of 
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good laws against their own weakness, ignorance and folly, then 
the objections raised against Homestead Laws can be answered 
in a few words. First we may be told they encourage dis- 
honesty, a man borrowing recklessly or dishonestly, knowing 
that he can retire to his homestead and laugh at his creditors. 
Now, I do not deny that this is sometimes done, especially in 
States where the amount reserved from attachment is very large, 
and where the law or administration of the law of fraud is very 
lax. But nothing is proved against any institution by its being 
occasionally abused, for this is the fate even of the best and of 
the most necessary; the particular abuse in question is due 
rather to faulty law-courts than to the law itself; and there is 
ground for thinking that even among those who borrow, the 
standard of honesty is raised rather than lowered by the 
Homestead Laws. For (as Consul Hayes Sadler reports, p. 17) 
more reliance is placed on the honesty of the borrower than 
formerly ; and any one “who shows a disposition to shirk his 
obligations, cannot get money at any rate of interest.” But the 
main answer is that for one case of dishonesty encouraged among 
borrowers, fifty cases are hindered among lenders, and a potent 
check is put to the manifold deceptions of money-lenders, who 
in England and Western Europe are allowed to prey almost 
unchecked upon the weaker members of society. 

But these Homestead Exemption Laws, we may hear as 
a second and the main objection, are a mistaken kindness, 
because they injure the credit of the poorer classes, diminishing 
their power of borrowing, and even causing interest and rents 
to be higher, because the lender and the landlord have less 
security. To which I answer in two ways. First, in general, 
that to forbid excess is no hindrance to moderation; that 
borrowing too much has been the characteristic misfortune 
of landowners, both small and great, in ancient times and in 
modern; that these laws are no hindrance to that moderate 
charging of land which is necessary or beneficial, but a great 
hindrance to the creation of those miserable incumbered owners, 
or rather debtor slaves, who cultivate with penurious hands 
a large part of Europe and Hindustan; that these laws, far 
from diverting the so-called application of capital to land, 
that is, the bettering of cultivation, on the contrary promote 
it by reserving inviolate to every husbandman the proper means 
of husbandry, and making all the members of the peasant’s 
family feel that they are improving their homestead not for 
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strangers but for themselves, And secondly, in regard to that 
alleged injurious rise of rent and interest, the best answer is 
the action of the great body of the Amerian people themselves, 
who, having the power of legislation in their hands, and the 
experience of the Homestead Exemption Laws for many past 
years in their sight, have gone on to this day enlarging their 
scope, and extending their area. Let us hear the Report by 
the Second Secretary of her Majesty’s Legation at Washington 
of what is said in their favour. 


There can be no doubt that to the artisan and labouring classes, 
the benefits accruing from such legislation are very great, and the 
general consensus of opinion is in favour of these laws, as is proved by 
the fact that the tendency shows itself to be in the direction of extending 
rather than curtailing the exemptions offered, and any attempt to 
diminish or repeal by legislation the privileges granted, would be 
indignantly resisted on all sides. People of small means find these 
laws a great blessing to them, since in the case of sickness, or other 
misfortunes, they enjoy the feeling of security that their home is assured 
to them, and that they will not be reduced in the moment of failure to 
a state of abject poverty. The weak are protected against the strong, 
and against unscrupulous merchants and usurers who wish to take 
advantage of the ignorance and poverty of the settlers, to wring from 
them their uttermost farthing. ‘They also afford protection to the wife 
and family against the folly of the husband, since a homestead cannot 
be sold, mortgaged, or abandoned by the husband without the consent 
of the wife. There are, undoubtedly, thousands of families in the 
States which have been saved from complete ruin by these humane 
provisions (pp. 9, 10). 

And Consul Lyall from Texas tells what is said in that 
giant State, in favour of its Exemption Law. 

That it encourages people to marry, to be industrious, and to acquire 
and improve their property; that it prevents people who have been 
unfortunate, from being ruined and evicted by their creditors; that it 
prevents poor widows from falling into poverty, and coming on the 
ratepayers for support ; and that, it being well known to all that a 
man’s real estate [up to a certain amount] is not liable, business comes 
to be transacted on this basis, and consequently no harm is done (/did. 
Pp. 42). 

After these testimonies, I cannot refrain from an imagi- 
nation; and those “capitalists,” those “lawyers, notaries, mer- 
chants, factors, and others” mentioned in the Report, who would 
like “the ordinary law of political economy” to prevail, and 
moan over the Homestead Exemption Laws, seem to me like 
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so many Aésopian wolves prowling round a well-fenced sheep- 
fold, and complaining of the folly of the sheep, and of the 
mistaken kindness of the shepherd who has fenced them in so 
securely. 

So then, to make the matter short, what you want, I may 
be told, is to introduce these American laws into England ; and 
this is your scheme of social reform, your panacea that will set 
us all right. Nay, I reply, all is not so simple. For first I put 
into the title of this paper the word aris, as well as /ocis, to 
indicate that no renovation of our English hearths and homes 
will be of any lasting avail without a renovation of our religious 
life. And secondly, as I have no belief in any panacea in this 
world, I cannot recommend one. And thirdly, the introduction 
of Homestead Laws are only one among several other urgent 
measures of social reform (one or two of which I have already 
named in this Review in June, 1886, and May, 1887). But 
subject to these reservations I do say that the principle of the 
Homestead Exemption Laws is a right one, that a law based 
on this principle, and adapted to any peculiarities of our situation, 
ought forthwith to be introduced into England, that without 
it the labours of those who are striving once more to restore 
our people to the land will for the most part be in vain. It has 
ever been held a typical act of folly to seek to fill with water 
a perforated vessel; and this is precisely what those reformers 
seem to me to be doing, who are zealous to cover the land with 
peasant proprietors, and yet, in defiance of all reason and all 
history, cry out for free Jand, and leave their peasants to be 
induced or compelled by temptation or misfortune to part with 
their homesteads, or be miserably sold up by the monied and 
mercantile classes. But reformers are not the only people whd 
are blunderers. Have not the continental peasantry been put 
before us of late in the gloomiest colours as a sort of scarecrow 
against the reform of our land system. But what sad reasoning 
to argue as though their misery was a characteristic of peasant 
ownership ; what a gigantic (though unconscious) suppressio vert 
to tell us nothing of their centuries of happy existence, nothing 
of the abolition of the laws which protected them, nothing of 
the triumph of economical liberalism and the Jewish plutocracy 
(in Austria barely twenty years ago), nothing of the almost 
incredible indebtedness of the land, in France, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and Spain, and the immense growth of that 
indebtedness during the last twenty years. 
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But let us leave partisans to the folly of their partisanship, 
and endeavour to unite for the regeneration of our country, 
before it is too late, all reasonable men: men who understand 
what human nature is like; men who have sense to read aright 
the lessons of history, and who look to the examples, not of 
folly, but of wisdom, for their guidance. We. see the country 
of England being devoured both physically and morally by the 
towns, who will end by devouring themselves: chemists and 
physiologists, statisticians and clergymen are in melancholy 
accord. Let us strive then fora new Magna Charta that shall 
in time secure for every English family an inviolable home, and 
make it possible to found quickly and solidly a multitude of rural 
and suburban homesteads. And my best conclusion is to give 
a piece of information. A modest beginning has been made, 
an association formed, and a Bill brought in, far indeed below 
what is needful, but an earnest of better things to come. And 
from the official programme which is given below,® those who 
wish can learn the spirit and aims of the Association. 


C. S. DEVAS. 


5 THE HOMESTEAD LAW ASSOCIATION. 
Offices—60, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Objects. —To abolish the Laws which permit a Landlord to Distrain for Rent, and 
a Creditor to issue Execution upon a Judgment, where the Furniture and Effects of the 
Debtor are under Twenty Pounds in value, and to take away from the County Court 
Judge the power of Imprisoning for Debt. 


The Homestead Law Association has been established with the object of devel- 
oping the thrift instincts of the people, by assuring the security of the Home, and 
affording facilities for the acquisition of Household Treasures, with the certainty that 
they will not be scattered through the influence of poverty and debt. Experience has 
demonstrated that the only practical way to elevate the poor is to foster the laudable 
ambition of being householders instead of lodgers; of owning instead of hiring 
furniture ; and, if possible, of purchasing rather than renting a dwelling. The most 
comfortable houses are those which have been acquired by means of a Building 
Society, and those who own the best furnished cottages are always the most free from 
debt, because ¢hey have something to lose. It is a duty the rich owe to those more 
unfavourably placed, to strengthen the feeling that the cottage is as sacred as the 
mansion, and the Furniture which has been acquired by the self-denial of the poor, 
should receive equal protection to that given to the daughters of the rich. 

The Homestead Law is intended to be the great social charter of the poor man, by 
which the inviolable sanctity of the Home will be preserved to the wife and children 
of a working man, as it now is to the wives of the wealthy classes by means of their 
marriage settlements. 

The Homestead Law will take away the landlord’s preferential claim over any 
other creditor when the rent does not exceed £20. If a tenant does not pay the 
rent due, he will be subject to the statutory ejectment; but the landlord will no 
longer be able to constitute himself a judge and jury, and sell the bed on which the 
tenant’s wife and children rest, and turn them out in the streets, as is now the law. 
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The Homestead Law adopts the same scale of exemption from distraint which 
the legislature has defined to be just to a bankrupt who is entitled to have reserved 
twenty pounds’ worth of clothing and household effects. The Homestead Law 
extends the benefit of this clause to every Household and Lodger. It will take away 
from every creditor or landlord the power of levying an execution or distraint upon an 
Englishman’s home, unless furniture and clothing to the value of £20 is reserved to 
his family, which a bankrupt receives by statute. 

The effect of the Homestead Law will be to summarily abolish the trades of 
Tallymen, Scotch Drapers, and avaricious Shopkeepers, who induce the poorer class 
of the population to run into debt, in order that they may charge extortionate prices 
for their goods, because by the facilities given by the County Court to recover debts a 
system of reckless credit has been brought into existence which demoralizes the poor, 
and utterly destroys all inducement to Thrift. Nine-tenths of the litigation in County 
Courts proceeds from liabilities incurred on avoidable debts, and as soon as the Home- 
stead Law is passed this class of tradesmen will not give credit when they cannot 
enforce payment by selling a man’s furniture and breaking up his Home or sending 
him to prison under a commitment order of the County Court Judge. It will 
encourage thrift, sobriety, and social progress among the poor, because they will be 
compelled to pay ready money for what they require, and there will be a natural pride 
in accumulating a good furnished house, when it is known that it will be safe from 
distraint or execution. It will for the first time in English history give justice to a 
poor man’s wife and children, by placing them, by the mere process of a statute law, 
on an equality with those whe are protected by marriage settlements. A wife will 
become a Secured Creditor upon her husband’s estate, having a joint interest in her 
husband’s goods and chattels. 

The Homestead Law is a non-folitical measure. It claims support from all 
political parties. It appeals alike to Conservatives, Liberals and Radicals, and all 
Social Reformers. Parliament has already established its principle in the Irish Land 
Laws by advancing a tenant money to purchase his farm, and the Homestead Law 
seeks to extend the principle conceded to Ireland by agitating for State Loans to 
build houses at four per cent. instead of the Thrifty having to pay an average fifteen 
per cent. interest to a Building Society for a Loan to erect his dwelling. 

The Homestead Law seeks to place the working classes of England on an 
equality with their competitors on the Continent. The first effect of fixity of tenure 
by purchase of chattels will be to create fixity of tenure by purchase of Realty. 
When the workman finds his Furniture secure he will seek to own a Freehold. One- 
sixth of his earnings now goes to pay the rent of his house, while his German 
competitor owns his domicile, and can thus afford to work for twenty-five per cent. 
less than an Englishman solely on account of the fixed payment necessary to be 
disbursed every week for his Housing accommodation, and which averages £15 per 
year. This amount would be saved were our Goverment to give equal facilities to 
English Workmen to buy their houses as they have given to Irish farmers to buy 
their farms. 

The Homestead Law has created the great bulk of American wealth. Every year 
sixty thousand happy homes are founded in the Western States. Every home is pro- 
tected to an average amount of five hundred pounds. The farmer builds his house, 
clears his fields, acquires wealth, without getting into debt, because of the Homestead 
and Pre-emption Laws of the Western States. 








Charles Darwin. 


onnieiibeanins 
L—HIS LIFE.' 

CHARLES DARWIN occupies a unique position in the scientific 
history of this century. In an age of specialism he has 
dared to invade the domains of Geology, Zoology, and Botany, 
and each of these studies he has advanced in a remarkable 
manner. Gifted with a keenness of observation that almost 
looked like an additional sense, and endowed with an unequalled 
power of bringing the results of this faculty under general laws, 
he has by his theory of Natural Selection given to the world a 
generalization which for its magnificence can compare with 
Newton’s theory of gravitation. The life of such a man must 
interest us all, and the interest will not be lessened as we behold 
the spectacle of a scientist absorbed in his pursuits, yet devoted 
to his family and dear to his friends, of an author virulently 
abused yet returning no harsh word, and of a man leading a 
singularly blameless life; yet doubting even the existence of 
God. In his strength and in his weakness Darwin has many 
lessons to teach us. 

Charles Darwin was born in Shrewsbury, on February 12, 
1809, and, in the words of his biographer, “christened and 
intended to belong to the Church of England.” His father 
was a successful physician to whose memory he was pas- 
sionately attached. In after years Darwin was very fond 
of talking to his children about him, and his anecdotes 
were usually introduced by some such words as, “ My father, 
who was the wisest man I ever knew.” Of his mother, 
who died in 1817, he could remember little more than her 
death-bed. In the same year he was sent to a school kept by 
a Unitarian minister, where he was considered rather dull. 
Dull in the schoolroom he might have been, but shall we apply 
this term to a lad of eight who collected shells, seals, stamps, 


' Life and Letters of Charles Darwin. Edited by his son, Francis Darwin. 
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coins, and minerals, and tried to make out the names of plants ? 
His power of invention, too, was considerable. He assured 
a companion, who in after years became a well-known botanist, 
that he could produce polyanthuses and primroses of various 
hues by watering them with coloured liquids. Once he gathered 
much valuable fruit from his father’s trees, and then, hiding it 
in the shrubbery, ran in haste to spread the news that he had 
found a hoard of stolen fruit. These falsehoods, Darwin tells 
us, were concocted to cause excitement. Another time it was 
a case of the biter bit: A boy named Garnett took Darwin 
to a confectioner’s shop where he was trusted. On leaving the 
shop he asked Garnett why he had not paid for the cakes, 
and got for a reply, “ Why, do you not know that my uncle left 
a great sum of money to the town on condition that every 
tradesman should give whatever was wanted, without payment, 
to any one who wore his old hat, and moved it in a particular 
manner ;” at the same time showing how it was to be moved. 
They then went into another shop, where also Garnett got 
things on trust; as he asked for what he wanted, he moved his 
hat in the proper fashion, and of course left without paying. 
“Now,” said Garnett when they were outside, “if you like to go 
by yourself into that cake shop I will lend you my hat, and you 
can get whatever you like if you move the hat on your head 
properly.” Darwin thus concludes the story: “I gladly accepted 
the generous offer, and went in and asked for some cakes, 
moved the old hat and was walking out of the shop, when the 
shopman made a rush at me, so I dropped the cakes and ran 
for dear life,” and was greeted with roars of laughter by 
Garnett. 

Even at this early age Darwin was full of tenderness for the 
brute creation. He was very fond of fishing and would spend 
whole days by the bank of a stream or by the margin of a pond 
watching the float. Happening to learn that he could kill the 
worms with salt and water, he tells us that from that day forth 
he never spitted a living worm, though thereby he lost some 
fish. It was a principle with him never to take more than one 
egg from a bird’s nest. Once when quite a child he beat a 
puppy and this act pressed sorely on his conscience. Length of 
days did but deepen this feeling. He came back on one 
occasion from his daily walk pale and faint from seeing a horse 
ill-treated and from the excitement caused by violently remon- 
strating with the driver. His kindness to animals was well 
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known throughout the countryside where in later life he dwelt. 
A visitor, going from Orpington to Down, told the driver to 
make haste. “Why,” said the man, “if I had whipped the 
horse ¢izs much, driving Mr. Darwin, he would have got out of 
the carriage and abused me well.” 

In 1818 Darwin was sent to the great public school of 
Shrewsbury of which Dr. Butler was head-master, and he 
remained there till 1825. He had the good fortune to be able 
to combine the advantages of home-life and of a boarding- 
school, for by boarding at the school he had all its training, and 
by his visits home between calling over and locking up, he 
secured the refining influence of his sisters’ society. He often 
had to run hard to be in time for the roll-call, and when doubtful 
of success, “I prayed earnestly to God to help me, and I well 
remember that I attributed my success to the prayers and not 
to my quick running, and marvelled how generally I was aided.” 

The curriculum of the school was not according to the taste 
of the future naturalist ; nothing he emphatically declared could 
have been worse for the development of his mind. The intel- 
lectual fare of Shrewsbury was certainly meagre ; classics and a 
little ancient geography and history were alone taught. Verse- 
making was his great bugbear, and he only managed to present 
his tale of lines by getting together a collection of old verses, 
from which to select according to circumstances. To learn by 
heart the previous day’s lesson was part of the daily task, and 
though he quickly got off the forty lines of Homer or Virgil, he 
as quickly let them slip from his mind. Pleasure in his work 
he had none, except in reading Horace’s odes, which he much 
admired. 

But outside the schoolroom Darwin lived a varied intellectual 
life. In after years, he said that all he had learnt of any value 
had been self-taught. Poetry, at this time, was a source of keen 
enjoyment to him. He used to sit, generally in an old window 
of the thick walls of the school, reading for hours the historical 
plays of Shakespeare. Thomson’s Seasons, Byron and Scott, 
seem also to have been favourites. Euclid he read with a private 
tutor, and relished much. the clear geometrical proofs. His 
boyish taste for collecting was now confined to minerals; he also 
seems to have observed insects with some care, for on going to 
the Welsh coast he was astonished to come across species which 
he had not met with in Shropshire. White’s Se/borne awoke in 
him such an interest in birds and their habits that he not only 
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took notes on them, but in his simplicity could not help wondering 
why every gentleman did not become an ornithologist. His 
school-fellows dubbed him “ Gas,” in their astonishment on dis- 
covering that he worked with his brother at practical chemistry: 
this labour in the laboratory Darwin considered the best part of 
his school education. It was bad enough to be jeered at by his 
comrades, but, to make matters worse, “ I was also once publicly 
rebuked,” he tells us, in his autobiography, “by the head-master, 
Dr. Butler, for thus wasting my time on such useless subjects ; 
and he called me very unjustly a poco curante, and as I did not 
understand what he meant, it seemed to me a fearful reproach.” 

In 1825, Dr. Darwin finding that his son profited little by 
the classical education of Shrewsbury, sent him to Edinburgh to 
study medicine. Here, again, the seed fell upon rock—or it was 
choked by the growth of Darwin’s own mind. Possibly his 
vast scientific genius, then only latent, made him over-sensitive 
to the faults of his professors. Dr. Duncan’s lectures on Materia 
Medica he describes as fearful to remember. The lectures on 
human amatomy were as dull as the lecturer himself. The 
sole effect of the course of geology and zoology was to make 
him determine never more to have any dealings with geology. 
Perhaps we need not wonder at this resolution. On one occasion 
his Professor gave a field-lecture, standing on Salisbury Crags. 
There, with volcanic rocks lying round him, and other signs 
writ equally large, he told his pupils that it was a fissure filled 
with sediment from above, “adding, with a sneer, that there 
were men who maintained that it had been injected from beneath 
in a molten condition.” We must, however, remember that 
faulty as his professors were, Darwin’s sensitiveness was enough 
to prevent success in medicine. Once he went to the operating 
theatre at Edinburgh to see two bad operations, one on a child, 
but ran away before they were over. All the same—it was 
before “the blessed days of chloroform”—“ the two cases fairly 
haunted him for many a long year.” His shrinking from the 
profession hardened into a resolve when he discovered, from 
various small circumstances, that his father would leave him a 
competency. 

Of course Darwin during these two years was not idle.. 
He often went to collect for dissection animals in the 
tidal pools, or accompanied his friends, the Newhaven fisher- 
men, as they trawled for oysters, thus securing many 
specimens. With a wretched little microscope he made at this. 
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time his first discovery in natural history. Of the amateur 
societies which attached themselves to Edinburgh as they do to 
all universities, he attended two. At the Plinian original papers 
on natural science were read and discussed; at the Royal 
Medical *“ much rubbish was talked.” 

The remembrance of the summer vacations of 1826 and 1827 
left an indelible impression on his mind. Even as a boy at 
school, Darwin was so passionately fond of shooting that in 
after-life he could doubt whether any one has shown more 
zeal for the most holy cause than he did for shooting birds. 
He illustrates this devotion by some curious facts. His 
excitement, after killing his first snipe, was so great that it was 
with difficulty his trembling hands reloaded the gun. During 
his Edinburgh holidays he used to place his shooting-boots open 
by his bedside, so as not to lose a moment in putting them on 
in the morning. One 30th of August he tramped to a distant 
spot before daybreak to get some black-game shooting. Like a 
true sportsman, he liked to know how many brace fell to his 
gun, and for this purpose he fastened a piece of string to a 
button-hole, in which a knot was made for each bird brought 
down. Some friends at Woodside noticed this, and in their 
wickedness, after each shot of young Darwin’s, one of them 
would pretend to load his gun, saying, “You must not count 
that bird, for I fired at the same time,” and the gamekeeper 
grimly backed them up. After some hours they told him the 
joke ; but “it was no joke to me, for I had shot a large number 
of birds, but did not know how many, and could not add them 
to my string.” At Cambridge, in his desire to be a good shot, 
he used to get a friend to wave about a lighted candle, and then 
to fire at it with a cap on the nipple; if the aim was accurate, 
the puff of air put out the light. Of course these explosions 
resulted in a sharp crack, and Darwin heard afterwards the 
remark of the College tutor: “ What an extraordinary thing it 
is, Mr. Darwin seems to spend hours in cracking a horse-whip 
in his room, for I often hear the crack when I pass under his 
windows,” Darwin, however, was not made to be a sportsman, 
for he used to try and persuade himself in his shame that it was 
almost an intellectual employment—“ it required so much skill 
to judge where to find most game, and to hunt the dogs well.” 

Part of these vacations were spent at Maer, the residence of 
his uncle, Josiah Wedgwood, whose father founded the Etruria 
works. There he thoroughly enjoyed himself: 
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Life [at Maer] was perfectly free; the country was very pleasant for 
walking or riding; and in the evening there was much very agreeable 
conversation, not so personal as it generally is in large family parties, 
together with music. In the summer the whole family used often to sit 
on the steps of the old portico, with the flower-garden in front, and with 
the steep wooded bank opposite the house reflected in the lake, with 
here and there a fish rising or a water-bird paddling about. Nothing 
has left a more vivid picture on my mind than these evenings at Maer. 


After two sessions at Edinburgh, it became evident that 
Darwin would never be a physician. His father accordingly 
proposed that Charles should become a clergyman of the 
Church of England, a proposition to which, after some study 
of Pearson Ox the Creeds, he consented. When an old man, 
it seemed ludicrous to Darwin that he whom the orthodox had 
attacked so fiercely should once have been intended for a clergy- 
man. According to phrenologists, he was well fitted for that 
vocation, for they declared he “had the bump of reverence 
developed enough for ten priests.” The intention of entering 
the Church was never formally abandoned, but died a natural 
death when he joined the Beag/e as naturalist. 

To take his degree, Darwin spent the years 1828—1831 at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. Again there is the same complaint 
—the academical studies were wasted on him. He attempted 
mathematics, but soon threw up algebra in disgust. In a letter 
to a friend, written at this time, he expressed a hope that his 
silence was due to “your being ten fathoms deep in the 
mathematics ; and if you are, God help you, for so am I, only 
with this difference, I stick fast in the mud at the bottom, and 
there I shall remain.” In after-life he felt sure he could never 
have succeeded in this branch of study. Of course he did 
enough to get through the Little-Go, and in the final degree of 
B.A. more than enough. To pass the latter examination Paley’s 
Evidences of Christianity and Moral Philosophy had to be got 
up. So thoroughly was this part of the work done that he 
records his conviction he could have written out the whole of 
the Lvidences with perfect correctness, though not in Paley’s 
beautiful language. The logic of the book gave him as much 
delight as Euclid. “I did not at that time trouble myself about 
Paley’s premises ; and taking these on trust, I was charmed and 
convinced by the long line of argumentation.” With this one 
exception the studies were thoroughly against the grain. Ina 
letter to his cousin, W. D. Fox, he writes that he has so little 
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time, and is so disgusted by reading, that he has not the heart 
to write to anybody. “I have not,” he adds, “stuck an insect 
this term, and scarcely opened a case. . .. Reading makes me 
quite desperate; the plague of getting up all my subjects is 
next to intolerable.” 

The regular routine work of the University occupied but little 
of his time. In these years he overflowed with animal spirits, 
led a life as varied as it was healthy, and if he neglected the 
set studies of the place was full of other pursuits, which he 
followed with a keen enthusiasm characteristic of the man. 
Christ’s College had then the reputation of being “horsey.” 
Hence Darwin fell into a sporting set, including, as he acknow- 
ledges, some dissipated, low-minded young men. He shot hard, 
hunted and rode in the fens. In the evening they met together, 
a right gladsome party, and ate dinner, at which they drank too 
much and had “jolly singing.” The evening ended with cards. 
“I know,” says Darwin, writing in his sixty-eighth year, “that I 
ought to feel. ashamed of days and evenings thus spent, but as 
some of my friends were very pleasant, and we were all in the 
highest spirits, I cannot help looking back to these times with 
much pleasure.” 

But Darwin lived another life among another set of men, 
which included some of the best men in the University. 
He became especially intimate with Professor Henslow, going 
out with him so often that he was known among the dons as 
“the man who walks with Henslow.” No one had such an 
influence on Darwin’s career. His knowledge was great in 
botany, entomology, chemistry, mineralogy, and geology; his 
orthodoxy so sensitive that he said he should be pained were 
one word of the Thirty-nine Articles changed ; and his benevo- 
lence unbounded. At Henslow’s house Darwin met the great 
Dr. Whewell, and on several occasions was his companion home. 
He became acquainted with Leonard Jenyns, Ramsay, a brother 
of Sir Alexander, and others of the same standing; these 
Henslow used to take on excursions into the country, and 
Darwin had the privilege of joining the party. As he looked 
back upon that time, he naturally concluded that there must 
have been something superior in him to the common run of 
youths, otherwise such men, so much older than himself and 
higher in academical position, would never have allowed him to 
associate with them. 

Beetle-hunting was the naturalist’s great pursuit at Cam- 
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bridge. So eager was his zeal that one day he saw two rare 
beetles and seized one in each hand, when lo! another of a new 
kind emerged which he had not the heart to lose; accordingly 
he popped the one, which was in his right hand, into his mouth. 
“Alas! it ejected some intensely acid fluid, which burnt my 
tongue so that I was forced to spit the beetle out,” thus losing 
two precious specimens. The genius of the man came out in his 
contrivances for securing new sorts. He got a labourer during 
winter to rub the moss off trees and place it in a bag, or scrape 
the mud from the fen-barges, by which means he obtained rare 
species. During one of the summer vacations he went with his 
friend Herbert to Barmouth. Whether they walked among 
the hills behind the pretty town, or boated in the Mawddach 
estuary, or sailed to Sarn Bavrig to land there at low water, or 
went fly-fishing in the Cors-y-gedol lakes, Darwin had his eyes 
on every side, bagging whatever seemed worthy of attention. 
Herbert he armed with a bottle of alcohol with injunctions to 
drop in any rare beetle he saw, but with the usual result that, as 
Herbert tells us, when the contents of the bottle came to be 
scrutinized, Darwin would cry out: “Well, old Cherbury, none 
of these will do.” 

After passing his final examination he worked, to use his 
own words, “like a tiger” at geology. In a letter to Henslow 
he tells how he is learning the use of a clinometer, which he has 
just secured, in his bed-room. The tables were put at every 
conceivable angle, and the directions and measurements taken 
with great care. In the August of 1831 he went with the 
famous Professor Sedgwick on a geological tour through North 
Wales. In his autobiography he cannot help wondering at the 
phenomena of the ice age, which Sedgwick and he never 
noticed. So conspicuous were the marks of glaciers in Cwm 
Idwal that he afterwards declared “a house burnt down by fire 
did not tell its story more plainly.” From Capel Curig he 
worked in a straight line alone to Barmouth by the aid of 
compass and map. Thence, after seeing some friends, he 
passed to Maer for the shooting; “for at that time I should 
have thought myself mad to give up the first days of partridge- 
shooting for geology or any other science.” 

During these years Darwin cultivated his zsthetic tastes, 
He dabbled in art, and became quite a connoisseur in engravings. 
His taste for music is inexplicable. He had such a bad ear 
that he could not perceive a discord or recognize a favourite 
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piece if the time was not kept. God save the King, when thus 
played, was a sore trouble, for his friends on discovering this 
weakness used to ask him what the air was. Nothing gave him 
more pleasure than a grand symphony or overture of Mozart’s 
or Beethoven’s, with their full harmonies. Once Herbert 
accompanied Darwin to hear a beautiful anthem at King’s. 
At the end of one of the most impressive parts he turned round 
to his friend and asked him with a deep sigh: “ How’s your 
backbone?” Fine music used to make him shiver. 

Darwin’s formal education was now finished. The dull boy 
of sixteen had: developed into an amateur naturalist, whose 
abilities were beginning to attract the attention of his discern- 
ing elders. When the proposition of going on the long voyage 
to southern seas was being discussed, Darwin said to his father 
—he had been rather extravagant at Cambridge—“that he 
should be deuced clever to spend more than his allowance whilst 
on board the Beagle ;” to which his father replied: “ But they 
tell me you are very clever.” Henslow was conspicuous among 
those who believed in him, and this belief resulted in the offer of 
the post of naturalist on board the ship Beagle. In his letter 
placing the position at his young friend’s disposal, Henslow 
writes : 


I have been asked by Peacock, who will read and forward this to 
you from London, to recommend him a naturalist as companion to 
Captain Fitz-Roy, employed by Government to survey the southern 
extremity of America. I have stated that I consider you to be the best 
qualified person I know of who is likely to undertake such a situation. 
I state this not in the supposition of your being a fished naturalist, but 
as amply qualified for collecting, observing, and noting, anything worthy 
to be noted in natural history. . . . You will have ample opportunities 
at command. In short, I suppose there never was a finer chance for a 
man of zeal and spirit. . . . Don’t put on any modest doubts or fears 
about your disqualifications, for I assure you I think you are the very 
man they are in search of. 


Darwin, whose mind had been inflamed for travel by Hum- 
boldt’s Personal Narrative, was all eagerness to accept the post, 
but his father expressed the strongest objections, adding, how- 
ever, the words: “If you can find any man of common sense 
who advises you to go,I will give my consent.” The matter 
was talked over with his uncle, Josiah Wedgwood, and as he 
pleaded strongly for Charles’s view, Dr. Darwin yielded. Little 
as he knew of it at the time, the shape of his nose nearly lost 
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him the appointment. Fitz-Roy, the captain of the Beag/e, was 
an ardent disciple of Lavater, and felt certain that he could 
make out a man’s character by the contour of his face; and he 
doubted whether any one with Darwin’s nose could possess 
energy and determination enough for the voyage. “But I 
think,” Darwin quietly adds, “he was afterwards well satisfied 
that my nose had spoken falsely.” No salary was attached to 
the position, and if it had not been for the public spirit of the 
Captain, no naturalist would have gone with the ship. His 
wish was to take “some well-educated and scientific person as 
his guest;” this handsome offer Darwin only accepted on 
condition that he should pay his share of the expenses of the 
Captain’s table. The outfit for the expedition seems to have 
cost Darwin £500, and his annual expenditure during the five 
years was £200. 

The two months from the beginning of September, 1831, to 
the end of October were spent in getting together the needful 
stock of instruments, books, and guns. On Friday morning, the 
oth of September, he wrote a long letter from London to his 
sister Susan. The interest of the extract will atone for 
the break in the narrative : 


Yesterday, all the shops were shut, so that I could do nothing; 
and I was child enough to give £1 1s. for an excellent seat to see the 
Procession [at the Coronation of William the Fourth]. And it certainly 
was very well worth seeing. I was surprised that any quantity of gold 
could make a long row of people glitter. It was like only what one 
sees in picture-books of Eastern processions. The King looked very 
well and seemed popular, but there was very little enthusiasm ; so little 
that I can hardly think there will be a coronation this time fifty years. 

The Life Guards pleased me as much as anything—they are quite 
magnificent ; and it is beautiful to see them clear a crowd. You think 
they must kill a score at least, and apparently they really hurt nobody, 
but most deucedly frighten them. Whenever the crowd was so dense 
that the people were forced off the causeway, one of these six-feet 
gentlemen, on a black horse, rode straight at the place, making his 
horse rear very high, and fall on the thickest spot. You would suppose 
men were made of sponge to see them shrink away. 

In the evening there was an illumination, and much grander than 
the one on the Reform Bill. All the principal streets were crowded just 
like a race-ground. Carriages generally being six abreast, and, I will 
venture to say, not going one mile an hour. The Duke of Northumber- 
land learnt a lesson last time, for his house was very grand; much 
more so than the other great nobility, and in much better taste. 
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The two weary months he spent waiting at Plymouth Darwin 
describes as the most miserable in his life. He was unhappy 
at leaving his friends; the weather seemed, as it can only seem 
to a man in low spirits, inexpressibly gloomy; and he was 
troubled with palpitation of the heart which made him think, 
“like many a young man, especially one with a smattering of 
medical knowledge,” that he had heart-disease. At last, in the 
early days of December, the Beagle set sail on her long voyage 
of five years. The object of the expedition is described on 
the first page of the Journal of Researches as being, “to complete 
the survey of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego; to survey the 
shores of Chili, Peru, and some islands in the Pacific; and to 
carry a chain of chronometrical measurements round the world.” 
It is obviously out of question to attempt to follow Darwin in 
his wanderings by land and sea, but to any one who enjoys a 
book of travel we heartily recommend A Voyage round the 
World. The reader will there find Darwin at his best. Other 
books he wrote to prove a theory ; this presents to us an endless 
panorama illustrative of the material history of the universe, 
the dark places of which are often illumined by the light of his 
mind. From his Lzfe and Letters we shall merely extract such 
material as possesses a personal interest. 

The Beagle was a smart little craft, two hundred and fifty-five 
tons burthen, rigged as a barque and armed with ten guns. 
She belonged to the class of brigs known as “coffins,” from their 
tendency to go down in heavy weather. The Seagle, by having 
her upper deck raised, was made safe enough, for she lived 
five years in the most stormy region of the world. She was 
fitted out with all possible care. “Everything,” Darwin writes 
from Devonport, “is on a grand scale,” except, we suppose, the 
size of the vessel. Admiral Sir James Sullivan has furnished an 
account of the accommodation provided for Darwin. He had only 
the narrow space at the end of the chart-table for working, 
dressing, and sleeping ; the hammock swung by day over his 
head when the sea was rough, that he might lie in it, book in hand. 
Yet this narrow room he cheerily describes as “a capital one, 
certainly next best to the captain’s, and remarkably light.” In 
after years he considered that the absolute necessity for tidiness 
in the little space at his command, had helped to form in him 
methodical habits of working. There he had learnt the golden 
rule for saving time—taking care of the minutes. 

Of his companions on board the Beagle, Darwin retained to 
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the end most pleasant recollections. He used frequently to talk 
of them, and their names became household words to his children. 
Captain Fitz-Roy’s character appeared to him one of the noblest 
he had ever known. Yet he had an unfortunate temper. Once 
Fitz-Roy was about to dismiss Darwin from the ship because of 
a dispute about slavery, but his magnanimous apology made up 
for his hasty threat. In a letter of July 1834, Darwin writes, 
“We all jog on very well together, there is no quarrelling on 
board, which is something to say. The captain keeps all 
smooth by rowing everybody in turn.” We may fitly dismiss 
Captain Fitz-Roy from our pages with the last words Darwin 
seems to have addressed to him in 1846: 


Farewell, dear Fitz-Roy, I often think of your many acts of kindness 
to me, and not seldomest of the time, no doubt quite forgotten by you, 
when, before making Madeira, you came and arranged my hammock 
with your own hands, and which, as I afterwards heard, brought tears 
into my father’s eyes. 


The officers were a fine determined set of fellows, especially 
Wickham, the first lieutenant, who with a sailor’s freedom used 
to speak of Darwin’s specimens in rather unparliamentary 
language. In their turn the officers were completely won over 
to Darwin by his wonderful amiability. One of them has left 
it on record that during the five years in the Beagle, he was 
never known to be out of temper, “or to say one unkind or 
hasty word of or fo any one. Admiral Mellersh thinks he is 
the only man against whom he never heard a word said, “and 
as people when shut up in a ship for five years are apt to get 
cross with each other, that is saying a great deal.” 

One gathers only incidentally from the published /Journal 
and his letters the various hardships he endured, freely and 
deliberately, in the cause of science. He suffered terribly from 
chronic sea-sickness, more especially towards the end of the 
voyage. Whenever the ship made land Darwin, as far as 
circumstances permitted, used to take long excursions on 
horseback or up rivers in a boat to get an idea of the geology of 
the district and of its natural history. In the most inhospitable 
climates he often on these occasions slept in the open air; in 
Tierra del Fuego, a land of everlasting rain and fog, “the great 
luxury was to find for our beds a beach of pebbles, for they 
were dry and yielded to the body.” For days together bread 
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was not to be had and water was not seldom scarce. In reading 
the Journal one sees plainly enough that the mere physical 
exertion he went through was excessive. In South America he 
utterly broke down and had a month’s serious illness. Darwin 
never recovered from the effects of the voyage, and for fully forty 
years had to live the life of a suffering invalid. 

His tender love for his family and home is a conspicuous 
feature in the letters of these years. He dwells upon the “glowing 
unspeakable delight” which thrilled his heart when he read that 
his father and all at home were well, and in another letter sends 
“his love” to Nancy, the old nurse. His language has even a 
poetic tinge as he thinks of his return. “It is too delightful to 
think that I shall see the leaves fall and hear the robin sing next 
autumn at Shrewsbury. My feelings are those of a schoolboy 
to the smallest point ; I doubt whether ever boy longed for his 
holidays as much as I do to see you all again.” 

At the close of his busy days Darwin, as he looked back 
upon his career, put his finger upon the voyage of the Beagle as 
the most important event in his life, an event which “ deter- 
mined my whole career.” Geology occupied the first place in 
his attention. This science he considered a capital one to begin, 
“it requires nothing but a little reading, thinking, and ham- 
mering.” A new district at first appeared a hopeless chaos of 
rocks, but he found that by noting at various points the stratifi- 
cation and nature of the rocks, with their fossils, light usually 
broke in upon the structure as a whole. He collected animals 
of every description, classified and often dissected them. His 
energy in this department may be gathered from a note in his 
Journal where he mentions, “as a common instance of one day’s 
collecting, when I was not attending particularly to the Coleop- 
tera, that I caught sixty-eight species of that order.” 

The natural modesty of the man made him think for long 
that he was but a collector, “a mere lion’s provider” as he calls 
himself, and he did not feel at all sure “that they will not growl 
and finally destroy me.” In a letter to Henslow he says that he 
has his own conclusions “and most gloriously ridiculous they 
are.” When the same friend wrote praising his work, Darwin 
accuses him of exciting his “ vain feelings to an uncomfortable 
pitch.” However, towards the close of the voyage he received a 
letter whilst at Ascension, in which his sisters told him that 
Sedgwick had said that he was destined to take a place among 
the leading scientific men. “After reading this letter I clam- 
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bered over the mountains of Ascension with a bounding step, 
and made the volcanic rocks resound under my geological 
hammer. All this shows how ambitious I was; but I think that 
I can say with truth that in after years, though I cared in the 
highest degree for the approbation of such men as Lyell and 
Hooker, who were my friends, I did not care much about the 
general public.” His best work during the Beagle voyage 
comprised, he considered, the solution of the problem of the 
coral islands, the making out of the geological structure of 
certain islands, and his discoveries connected with the animals 
and plants of the Galapagos Archipelago. 

Of more worth than these discoveries, valuable as they were, 
was the marvellous activity which the review of so many 
problems had excited in Darwin’s mind. He came back teeming 
with ideas which, when worked out, revolutionized science. He 
acquired too the invaluable habit of energetic industry and of 
concentration. Darwin at least would not have agreed with 
Mr. Balfour’s delightful advocacy at St. Andrew’s of desultory 
reading. “Everything,” he tells us, “about which I thought or 
read was made to bear directly on what I had seen or was 
likely to see; and this habit of mind was continued during the 
five years of the voyage. I feel sure that it was this training 
which has enabled me to do whatever I have done in science.” 

Up to this time Darwin’s life had been a life of acquisi- 
tion ; henceforth it was to be one rather of production. In this 
article we do not purpose to set forth his work and religious 
views, or to study the mind that gave it birth—that we leave 
to another number ; all we can hope to do in the pages left to 
us is to narrate the few events in a life which was for the future 
one of singular calmness, and to sketch his character. 

From 1836 to 1846 Darwin devoted most of his energy to 
publishing in a series of volumes the results of the expedition of 
the Beagle. During five years of this time he resided in London, 
his hatred of which was only natural to a man of his tastes, 
“This London,” he writes, “is a vile smoky place, where a man 
loses a great part of the best enjoyments of life... . How I 
should like to have a good walk along the Newmarket Road 
to-morrow, but Oxford Street must do instead. I do hate the 
streets of London.” In 1839, he married his cousin, Emma 
Wedgwood. For a few years after their marriage they dwelt in 
a house of “surpassing ugliness” in Gower Street, where at 
least the turmoil of the great city scarcely reached them, and, as 
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Darwin remarks, if one is quiet in London, there is nothing like 
its quietness, “ There is a grandeur about its smoky fogs and the 
dull distant sounds of cabs and coaches.” 

In his Reminiscences Darwin has left us his impressions of 
the eminent men with whom he came in contact during his life 
in London. Buckle, the author of the HWestory of Civilisation,? 
he found a great talker. “I listened to him saying hardly a 
word, nor indeed could I have done so, for he left no gaps. . 
After I had moved away, he turned round to a friend, and said 
(as was overheard by my brother), ‘ Well, Mr. Darwin’s books 
are much better than his conversation.’” Of Lord Stanhope, the 
father of the historian, he has some curious recollections. He 
said one day to Darwin, “Why don’t you give up your 
fiddle-faddle of geology and zoology, and turn to the occult 
sciences?” On this, or some other occasion, he exclaimed, “To 
suppose that the Omnipotent God made a world, found it a 
failure, and broke it up, and then made it again, and again broke 
it up, as the geologists say, is all fiddle-faddle.” His son, Lord 
Mahon, once gave him a curious proof of Macaulay’s wonderful 
memory. Many historians used to meet at Lord Mahon’s house, 
and in their discussions they would often disagree with Macaulay, 
and at first used to refer to some authority to see who was right. 
After a time “no historian ever took this trouble, and whatever 
Macaulay said was final.” 

The last man of note whom Darwin mentions is Carlyle. 
“JT remember,” he writes, “a funny dinner at my brother's, 
where, amongst a few others, were Babbage and Lyell, both of 
whom liked to talk. Carlyle, however, silenced everyone by 
haranguing during the whole of dinner on the advantages of 
silence.” Babbage had his revenge. “ After dinner, Babbage, 
in his grimmest manner, thanked Carlyle for his very interesting 
lecture on silence.” Carlyle sneered at almost everyone. At 
the time Darwin thought these sneers were meant as jokes, but 


2 At three different periods Darwin expressed his opinions of Buckle’s book. They 
are amusing when placed side by side. In a letter of 1858 we read, ‘‘I was not much 
struck with the great Buckle, and I admired the way you stuck up about deduction 
and induction. I am reading his book which, with much sophistry . . . is wonder- 
fully clever and original, and with astounding knowledge.” In 1862, he asks a 
friend, ‘‘ Have you read Buckle’s second volume? It has interested me greatly ; I do 
not care whether his views are right or wrong, but I should think they contained 
much truth. There is a noble love of advancement and truth throughout.” In his 
Autobiography, which was written in 1876, he says, ‘‘ This book I thought most 
interesting, and read it twice, but I doubt whether his generalizations are worth 


anything.” 
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Carlyle’s Remzniscences did not confirm him in this belief. He 
considered Carlyle a benevolent but jealous man, gifted with 
extraordinary power of drawing pictures of things and men. 
“His mind seemed to me,” Darwin concludes, “a very narrow 
one; even if all branches of science, which he despised, are 
excluded. It is astonishing to me that Kingsley should have 
spoken of him as a man well fitted to advance science. . . . As 
far as I could judge, I never met a man with a mind so ill 
adapted for scientific research.” 

In 1842, Darwin went to North Wales for a little tour, and 
with a touch of pathos he tells us, that this was the last time he 
was ever strong enough to climb mountains, or to take long 
walks, such as are necessary for geological work. Indeed, his 
ill-health had now become chronic, and forced him to leave 
London, and settle in some quiet retired spot. The choice of 
the little village of Down, in Kent, was the result of despair 
rather than of pfeference; both Mr. and Mrs. Darwin were 
tired of house-hunting. When, in 1842, they made Down their 
home, a journey to London meant a drive of twenty miles. 
Darwin speaks of the scenery as moderately pretty, but its chief 


merit in his eyes was its “extreme rurality.” “I think I was 
never in a more perfectly quiet country. . . . We are absolutely 
at the extreme verge of the world.” Here he spent the 


remaining forty years of his life. From this obscure corner of 
the earth that catalogue of works issued which has literally 
shaken the intellectual world. 

The picture that we have to draw of Darwin’s life at 
Down is the picture of an invalid. We shall, however, err 
greatly if we imagine Darwin as of slight stature and with a 
face “ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” He was a tall 
man of large, rather than bulky frame, whose ruddy complexion 
gave strangers the idea of robust health. He could not work for 
more than three and a half hours a day. In one of his letters 
he indulges in the reflection that he could not have been made 
for much thinking. The least excitement was injurious. Quiet 
dinner-parties he much enjoyed ; he was then in bright spirits, 
and full of fun and good-humour. Even these he had to give up. 
A little extra exertion crippled him for days. In 1870 (he was 
then sixty-one years of age), he went to Cambridge, and paid a 
visit to Sedgwick, his old master in geology, which turned out 
very unfortunately. After a long talk, he proposed to take 
Darwin over the museum. And “I could not refuse, and in 
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consequence he utterly prostrated me; so that we left Cambridge 
next morning, and I have not recovered the exhaustion yet. Is it 
not humiliating,” he writes to Sir J. D. Hooker, “to be thus killed 
by a man of eighty-six, who evidently never dreamed that he 
was killing me? As he said to me, ‘ Oh, I consider you a mere 
baby to me.’” But he used up to the very uttermost the little 
strength he had. His son tells us how, when dictating, he would 
suddenly break off in the middle of a sentence, saying, “I 
believe I must stop now.” If he was idle during his working- 
hours, it was a sure sign of illness. Over-fatigue of the brain 
was often the cause of these “bad days,” as he called them. 
On such occasions he would -either go to the water-cure 
establishment of Dr. Lane, or sometimes for a short holiday. 
For years hydropathy did him much good. There his mind got 
rest, for the treatment completely dulled his brain. It was 
under such influence that he wrote a pretty, letter to his wife. 
“The weather is quite delicious. Yesterday, after writing to 
you, I strolled a little beyond the glade for an hour and a half, 
and enjoyed myself. The fresh yet dark green of the grand 
Scotch firs, the brown of the catkins of the old birches, with 
their white stems, and a fringe of distant green from the larches, 
made an exceedingly pretty view. At last I fell asleep on the 
grass, and awoke with a chorus of birds singing around me, and 
squirrels running up the trees, and some wood-peckers laughing, 
and it was as pleasant and rural a scene as ever I saw, and I 
did not care one penny how any of the beasts or birds had 
been formed.” During one of his brief breaks from work, he 
wandered as far north as Walton Hall and visited old Charles 
Waterton. Waterton he thought “an amusing strange fellow ; 
at an early dinner, our party consisted of two Catholic priests 
and two Mulatresses! He is past sixty years old, and the day 
before ran down and caught a leveret in a turnip-field. It is a 
fine old house, and the lake swarms with water-fowl.” 

If we except such interludes as these, Darwin’s day, summer 
and winter, Sunday and weekday, varied scarcely at all. He rose 
early, and would have liked to have got up earlier, for his nights 
were always to some extent sleepless. He found that when in 
bed the activity of his mind was most distressing; there too his 
conscience left him no peace if he had left a letter unanswered. 
After breakfast he went to work, considering the interval between 
8 and 9.30 as one of his best working times. At 9.30 he looked 
at his post, and coming into the drawing-room heard read the 
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family letters and a portion of a novel. At half-past ten he 
regarded his day as over, and would say, in a satisfied tone of 
voice, “/’ve done a good day’s work.” Then, whether wet or 
fine, he went for his mid-day walk, which began by a call at the 
greenhouse. When alone he would sometimes creep stealthily 
along to observe birds or animals. Once some young squirrels 
ran up his legs, while the mother in an agony of terror barked 
at them from a tree. After luncheon he read the newspaper, 
lying on the sofa in the drawing-room. This was the only light 
reading he did for himself; all else was read aloud to him. 
His newspaper was the Zzmes. In a letter to Asa Gray he 
writes: “ The Z7zmmes is getting more detestable (but that is too 
weak a word) than ever. My good wife wishes to give it up, but 
I tell her that is a pitch of heroism to which only a woman is 
equal. To give up the ‘Bloody old Z7zmes,’ as Cobbett used to 
call it, would be to give up meat, drink, and air.” After reading 
the paper, he wrote or dictated his correspondence. If the 
letters were to foreigners he was careful to have the writing 
clearly done. He then rested in his bed-room, and smoked 
a cigarette as he lay listening to a novel. He did not 
smoke except when resting, but snuff was in constant use. 
For fear of taking too much he would not carry a box, but had 
a jar of snuff placed on the hall table, and the sound of the 
click of its lid was a familiar one in the house. From half-past 
four to half-past five he worked, and then after a spell of 
idleness had more novel-reading. Towards the end of his life 
he gave up late dinner, and had a simple tea. After dinner he 
never stayed in the room, but excused himself, saying “that he 
was an old woman and must be allowed to go with the ladies.” 
Half an hour’s more conversation than usual would entail a 
sleepless night and the loss of much of the next day’s work. 
Dinner over, he always played a couple of games of back- 
gammon with his wife. These games he enjoyed immensely, 
and for many years kept a score of them. After listening to 
some music he would read a scientific book, and then about 
half-past ten retired for the night. 

The novel-reading was a great delight to him, and he took a 
vivid interest in the development of both plot and character, and 
would on no account hear beforehand how the book ended. He 
did not like stories that closed amid gloom, and for that reason 
was not fond of George Eliot’s novels, except Sz/as Marner. 
Of novels, he writes in his autobiography, “a surprising 
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number have been read to me, and I like all if moderately 
good, and if they do not end unhappily—against which a law 
ought to be passed.” 

His love and affection for his family were most beautiful. 
“In his relationship towards my mother,” his son tells us, 
“his tender and sympathetic nature was shown in its most 
beautiful aspect. In her presence he found his happiness, and 
through her his life—which might have been overshadowed by 
gloom—became one of content and quiet gladness.” The 
memory of the childhood of his children was very dear to him. 
“When you were very young,” he writes, “it was my delight to 
play with you, and I think with a sigh that such days can never 
return.” In 1851 he lost a little daughter. After describing her 
bright winning ways and openness of soul, he continues: “We 
have lost the joy of the household, and the solace of our old age. 
She must have known how we loved her. Oh, that she could 
now know how deeply, how tenderly, we do still and shall 
ever love her.dear joyous face.” Alas! who shall console 
the unbeliever when Death lays low his loved ones? Often, 
his grown-up son tells us, has he wished that his father 
would, as in the days of boyhood, pass his hand over his head. 
He was very fond of his little grandson Bernard, and used to 
speak of the pleasure it gave him to see his dear little face 
opposite him at luncheon. He and Bernard would compare 
their tastes, as for instance in preferring brown sugar to white ; 
the end being, “ We always agree, don’t we ?” 

Of his singular modesty of mind and delicate feeling, no one 
but a reader of his letters can have any idea. To this quality he 
added a sweétness of temper and amiability of manner, of which 
friends and strangers speak with one accord. Once, overnight 
he addressed some angry words to his son Erasmus, for defending 
General Eyre of Jamaica notoriety. Next morning, at seven 
o'clock or thereabouts, he came, to use his son’s words, and “ sat 
on my bed, and said that he had not been able to sleep, from the 
thought that he had been so angry with me, and after a few 
more kind words he left me.” 

Accuracy and love of truth were almost a passion with him. 
‘The Vicar of Down relates that on one occasion, after a parish 
meeting had been held on some point of inconsiderable import- 
ance, Mr. Darwin came to see him at night. He had paid him 
this visit, he explained, because, though his statement had been 
quite accurate, he thought the Vicar might have drawn an 
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erroneous conclusion, and he could not sleep till he had put the 
matter in a clear light. “I believe,” adds the Vicar, “that if on 
any day some certain fact had come to his knowledge which 
contradicted his most cherished theories, he would have placed 
the fact on record for publication before he slept.” Mr. 
Romanes had a similar experience. He was staying at Down, 
and one evening a discussion arose as to the evolution of delight 
in natural scenery. In the course of the conversation Darwin 
said he was most affected by the feeling of sublimity when 
standing on one of the summits of the Cordillera. Not long 
afterwards Darwin retired to rest, leaving one of his sons and 
Mr. Romanes in the smoking-room. About one o'clock in the 
morning the door gently opened, and Mr. Darwin appeared in 
his slippers and dressing-gown. It had occurred to him, in bed, 
that he had been more affected by the magnificence of the 
Brazilian forests, than by the view from the Cordillera. 

Death came to him when quite worn out. “ Life,” he wrote 
to Mr. Wallace, in 1881, “has become very wearisome to me.” 
During the next few months, symptoms of heart disease rapidly 
developed, and on April 18, 1882, after suffering much from 
nausea and faintness, he passed away. He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, within a few feet of the grave of Isaac Newton. 

Darwin’s last words in his autobiography are: “I believe 
I have acted rightly in steadily following and devoting my life 
to science. I feel no remorse from having committed any great 
sin, but have often and often regretted that I have not done 


much more direct good to my fellow-creatures,” 
E. W. 











Lourdes and its Miracles. 
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IT is an article of Catholic Faith that the wonderworking 
power of God has ever remained in the Church-from the days 
of the Apostles, and will remain until the day when Christ 
shall come again to judge the living and the dead. But beyond 
this no acceptance of miracles is required of the Catholic in 
order that he may avoid the charge of heresy. He may 
deny each and every miracle from the time of the Apostles ; 
he may assert that the power of working miracles has never 
been exercised from then till now; he may even thrust 
aside all ecclesiastical miracles as pious fables, and modern 
miracles as the offspring of a fervid imagination, or as a 
deliberate imposture. Yet he does not thereby forfeit his 
claim to the name of Catholic. He cannot indeed escape the 
charge of rashness, disloyalty, and scandal—he can scarcely be 
excused from a mortal sin against faith. If he denies the 
miracles contained in a Papal decree canonizing the Saint who 
performed them, he is drawing near to the verge of heresy. But 
to draw near the verge of heresy is not to be a heretic. To 
sin against the faith is not to deny the faith, or cut oneself off 
from the Church of Christ. 

Such a position, however, is rather an imaginary than a real 
one. The attacks on miracles when made by Catholics do not fall 
on miracles generally, but on a certain class of miracles; on 
miracles performed on a certain occasion or in a certain place ; 
on miracles of a certain kind, which appear to the assailant to 
be without motive or to have in them an element of the 
ludicrous. The disposition of a good Catholic will combine a 
loyal readiness to accept any well-attested miracle with a 
prudent reserve and suspicion where the evidence shows signs of 
weakness. In some cases suspicion is not only justifiable, but 
a mark of prudence and sound sense. One who is prepared to 
gulp down everything as miraculous is no true friend to the 
cause that he supports. No one should accept a miracle as true 
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unless he has such evidence of its reality as would be sufficient 
to carry conviction with it on any ordinary subject into which 
inquiry should be made. It ought to be the sort of proof that 
would satisfy a judge of the guilt or innocence of a prisoner, 
or that would induce a prudent man to invest money on the 
strength of its validity, or an exceptionally careful and cautious 
man to pledge himself to it without hesitation. Without this 
he will be quite justified in rejecting it, or at least in regarding 
it with suspicion as lacking sufficient evidence to establish its 
miraculous and supernatural character. 

We are not here concerned with the amount of weight that 
attaches to the authority of ecclesiastical tribunals in their 
declaration of the reality of a miracle, or to the still higher 
authority of a Papal utterance on the subject. There has been 
no decision respecting the miracles of Lourdes which binds the 
consciences of the faithful. They have indeed the authority of 
bishops without number in their favour, and the Holy Father 
himself has given his formal approbation of the pilgrimages to 
our Lady’s wonderworking shrine. But as there has been 
nothing which can be claimed as absolutely decisive of the 
question, we will leave out all such considerations and will 
simply examine into their reality on the ground of the evidence 
adduced in their favour. We will treat them like any other 
facts, and see whether there is any sort of escape from the 
conclusion that there is some supernatural agency at work over 
and above the ordinary laws of nature. 

In our investigation we shall have three different questions 
to examine : 

1. Can we find among the various cures wrought at Lourdes 
instances which are absolutely inexplicable on any other 
hypothesis except that of a miracle ? 

2. In those cures which might possibly seem to be explicable 
in other ways, is there any special characteristic that 
renders such explanation inadmissible ? 

3. Is the number of cures of an extraordinary kind sufficient 
to remove all possibility of fraud or of mere imagination, 
or of any other natural solution of the effects produced ? 

If we can answer the first of these three questions in the 
affirmative, the reality of the miraculous character of the power 
that is at work at Lourdes will be sufficiently established. At 
the same time, if there were only one or two or even half a dozen 
such apparent miracles standing alone and unaccompanied by 
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a vast number of other cases which may possibly be explicable 
on natural grounds, we should be justified in regarding such 
exceptional cases with considerable suspicion. We should call 
them freaks of nature, and should look out for parallels to them 
(though we should look in vain) in the course of medical or 
other ordinary experience. We should say that they were very 
wonderful, and that we were completely puzzled by them, and 
could not understand or explain them ; but when we had said 
this and exclaimed, “Very extraordinary indeed!” we should 
shake off the impression that they made, if they stood alone as 
singular phenomena. But if, on the contrary, these absolutely 
inexplicable facts were accompanied by a crowd of others not 
perhaps absolutely inexplicable, but yet so difficult to explain 
by any natural laws as to afford a very strong presumption that 
they were miraculous, the proof would be not a little strength- 
ened. If, moreover, there be added to these a further set 
of facts which could indeed be explained naturally, and to 
which certain parallels might be adduced from the confessedly 
natural order, but which were nevertheless very wonderful and 
extraordinary when regarded in their collective entirety, then 
we assert that any man of sober sense, free from pre-existing 
prejudice and from any conscious or unconscious determination 
not to believe, would accept those various facts as containing 
among them many true and genuine miracles. He would 
divide such facts into three classes: (1) Those undoubtedly 
supernatural. (2) Those probably supernatural, but not so clearly 
above the powers of nature as to enable us to found an argu- 
ment upon them in themselves. This class would be valuable 
as affording evidence or confirmation of the reality of the 
miracles belonging to the first class, but would have no other 
value. (3) Those which might indeed be explained on purely 
natural grounds, but which nevertheless, by reason of some 
curious coincidence or concurrent circumstances, assume a quasi- 
supernatural character. 

For instance, if I have been suffering for weeks from a 
severe and unremitting headache, and on the occasion of 
drinking a little water and saying at the same time certain 
prayers, my headache suddenly and entirely disappears, it is of 
course possible that the coincidence of the drinking of the 
water and saying of the prayers with the disappearance of the 
headache may be an entirely fortuitous circumstance, but we 
should at the same time regard it as at least a curious coinci- 
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dence, and if there were to be a number of such coincidences 
we should be right in attributing them to some other cause 
than chance, whatever that cause might be. 

I have already brought forward several instances of cures 
which fall under the second and third of these three classes. 
But I should have no right to claim from any one an absolute 
adherence to the miraculous character of the healing influence 
at work at Lourdes, unless I could adduce some specimens of 
the first class. I am going to limit myself to recent instances, 
and shall bring forward only such as have happened within the 
last few years. I do not pretend that these undoubted miracles 
are very numerous; it is not likely that they would be, con- 
sidering the wonderful power to heal that exists in the natural 
order, and therefore the comparatively small number of cures 
of which we can say that it is an absolute impossibility that any 
natural means could have produced them. I will give one or 
two about which there seems to me no possibility of doubt. 

Our first example belongs to the class of diseases that are 
the furthest removed of all from any possible connection with 
hysteria or nervous affections. The cure took place in the 
year 1885. It is described in the Aznales de Lourdes,' as one 
of the most remarkable of the year, and we might add that it 
seems one of the most wonderful that even Lourdes has 
witnessed. Marie Marcelin,a woman of thirty-five, of Marseilles, 
arrived at Lourdes on June 6, 1885, with the pilgrimage from 
that city. She was suffering from a chronic tumour on the left side 
of the stomach. It was accompanied by an internal abscess, 
fever, vomiting, &c., and her life was in danger. There was a 
further complication arising from enlargement of the heart. 
Her physician considered her journey to Lourdes a piece of 
madness, and sought in vain to dissuade her from it. But the 
good woman had greater confidence in the power of our Lady 
than in the skill of physicians. The journey, needless to say, 
caused her agony. Vomiting, increased local pain, fever which 
mounted her pulse up to 120°, made it a matter of no small 
difficulty to bring her alive to Lourdes. Carried to the hospital, 
she was examined by Dr. Audibert, a physician of Marseilles, who 
had accompanied the pilgrimage, and who reports the existence 
on Sunday morning, June 7, of a very large tumour on the left 
side of the stomach, spreading however to the right side as well. 
The tumour was hard and resisted pressure. On the right side it 

1 October, 1885, p. 255. 
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extended beyond the walls of the abdomen, and was larger than 
the palm of the hand. On the left it was larger still and exces- 
sively sensitive, on account of the inflammation of the mem- 
brane, and the patient could not bear to have it touched. 

The careful doctor advised her to keep very quiet, but Marie 
had determined that our Lady was to cure her. That very 
morning at nine o'clock she was carried to the spring, and with 
the aid of the kind Aospitaliéres, managed to bathe, though at 
the cost of severe pain. The doctor visited her almost imme- 
diately after her bath, found her rather worse than better, pulse 
more feeble, and‘ extremities quite cold. At ten a.m. she was 
by his orders put to bed. 

At five in the afternoon he again visited the hospital. To 
his intense astonishment, his patient, whom he had left in bed, 
utterly prostrate, was standing in the middle of a group of 
listeners, talking with the greatest animation. She ran to meet 
him. “I’m cured, doctor. See how I can walk! Not a bit 
of pain left!” Her easy movement bore witness to the truth of 
her words. But this did not satisfy the doctor. “Go back to 
bed, and let me examine you.” A careful and minute investi- 
gation showed a complete disappearance of any sort of swelling. 
The right side perfectly normal, the left side, where the swelling 
had been enormous, no less so. The parts which were previously 
so sensitive that a touch caused excessive pain, could now be 
struck smartly with the hand without causing any inconvenience 
—not a sore point, not a lump of any sort or kind. 

The next day Dr. de St. Maclou, whose prudent reserve I 
commemorated in my last article, examined her in company 
with the doctor aforesaid. The result was that they could 
report everything in good order—wonderful appetite, excellent 
digestion, all functions regular, while she had slept as soundly 
as a child. 

But the reader will be interested in the details of the actual 
cure as related by the Vicomtesse de Pouy, of whom we have 
already heard as the directress of the benevolent ladies who 
take charge of the sick and nurse them with their own hands, 
with tender and thoughtful charity, during the delicate process of 
bathing in the spring. Our English readers will listen to her 
account with all the more interest on account of the fact already 
mentioned in THE MONTH, that this noble and noble-hearted 
lady is an Englishwoman. Her testimony is so interesting and 
important that we must give it in full. It is addressed to M. de 
St. Maclou. 
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Monsieur le Docteur,—At your request, and at the wish of the 
Fathers of the Grotto, I break the silence that I think ought to be the 
distinguishing mark of those who tend the sick in the piscina, and am 
going very simply to relate the circumstances that accompanied Marie 
Marcelin’s cure. These have remained so much the more easily 
impressed on my memory from the fact that I took a particular interest 
in her on account of her having been recommended to me by a lady at 
Marseilles, who wrote me a letter containing a number of details 
respecting her malady. 

She was taken to the piscina on Sunday, the 7th of June, about 9 a.m. 
At the time she was suffering terrible pain from a tumour on the left side 
of the abdomen. The weight of the tumour was so considerable that 
she was obliged to hold it up with her hand. I was able to judge of its 
weight for a moment while I undertook the task of supporting it, but the 
slightest touch caused her fearful pain. We had laid her on a sheet in 
order to lower her into the bath, for she was too weak to support herself. 
When she had come out of the water and dressed, we placed her in 
the carriage which had brought her, but unfortunately without any 
improvement being observed ; on the contrary, she seemed to be worse. 
Scarcely had she left the bath, when the doctor who accompanied the 
pilgrimage entered hastily, and asked me for a cordial to give to her. 
Later on, he told me he thought she was worse. When she got back 
to the hospital, they were obliged to put her to bed. 

In the afternoon, about three o’clock, she was brought back to the 
bath. We laid her again on the sheet, and let her down into the 
water. Scarcely had we done so, when she began to rub the parts 
affected with all her might. I thought I had better do the same, 
and then I discovered, to my astonishment, that all the swelling had 
disappeared ! 

I was afraid of being under a delusion, so I left her for a moment, 
to look after the other sick persons. A few minutes later, Marie 
Marcelin, who had been dressed by the other attendant ladies, came 
up to me, her face beaming with joy, and gaily shaking her dress about, 
cried out, “See, Madam, there is nothing the matter with me now!” 
(i n’y a plus rien). 

The next morning, after going on foot from the hospital to the 
Basilica, to be present at the General Communion of the pilgrimage, 
she returned, still on foot, to the bath. She wished to bathe again by 
way of thanksgiving, because, as she said, her legs were still a little 
weak. There was no longer any possible doubt about the wonderful 
grace bestowed upon her. It was after this last bath that I took her to 
you to be examined. In the course of the day she returned to the bath, 
not to bathe again, but to help the sick, and she did the same on the 
very morning that the pilgrimage left. 

It is not for me, I know, to prejudge the question of a miracle, 
but in face of the facts I have related, witnessed with my own eyes, and 
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to the truth of which I pledge myself, you must allow me to say, from 
the bottom of my heart, Glory be to God! Eternal gratitude to Mary 
Immaculate ! 
I remain, M. le Docteur, 
Yours, &c., 
M. VICOMTESSE DE Povy. 


We think that this ought to convince the most sceptical. 
But if the captious objector should refuse to accept the testi- 
mony of the writer of the above letter on account of her 
connection with the establishment at Lourdes and previous 
conviction of‘ our Lady’s wonderworking power, we are able 
to adduce the official report of the Marseilles doctor who 
examined her two months after her return home. We give a 
literal translation of the document. 


I, the undersigned, Doctor of Medicine, declare that for several years 
I have attended Mdlle. Marie Marcelin, who is about thirty-five years old 
and lives at Rue Villeneuve, 16. At first I attended her for enlargement 
of the heart and later on for an enormous ovarian tumour situate on her 
left side. Three times in the space of eighteen months this tumour 
resulted in the formation of an abscess, which opened across the 
intestine, without however causing much diminution in the size of the 
tumour. 

About two months ago (at the end of May) symptoms of peritonitis 
made their appearance, with intense fever, vomiting, and .severe pain. 
The swelling of the abdomen was very great. The general state of 
my patient and the increasing affliction of the heart made me fear 
that it would soon prove fatal to her. It was at this time that Marie 
Marcelin declared her intention of going to Lourdes. 

I tried to dissuade her, feeling sure that she could not bear the 
journey. But she had the courage and energy to carry out her 
resolution and get herself carried to Lourdes. 

I saw Marie Marcelin after the pilgrimage and her return to 
Marseilles, and I can bear witness, together with my honoured 
confrere, M. le Dr. Audibert, that all swelling of the stomach had 
disappeared and that there did not even remain any trace of the 
hardness that might have rendered the seat of the tumour recognizable. 
I, moreover, ascertained that the enlargement of the heart had ceased 
and that she had become quite stout. 

I have seen her again lately, and I declare that her cure seems to 


me completely confirmed. 
Dr. A. MAUREL. 
Marseilles, Aug. 9, 1885. 


We have moreover a still more recent report from the hands 
of Dr. Audibert. On March 16, 1887, after nearly two years 
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had elapsed, he again examined his patient, and attests the 
continued absence of any trace of the tumour which was 
instantaneously cured in the bath at Lourdes. He repeats once 
more his conviction that no natural explanation is possible of 
her sudden cure. “I can bear witness,” he says, “to the presence 
of the tumour on the morning (of June 7, 1885), and that I 
found in the evening that it was gone. I cannot explain its 
immediate and complete disappearance by the action of any 
natural healing power, or by any means whatever belonging to 
the order of nature.? 

Now, if any one who reads these pages has hitherto doubted 
of the reality of the miracles of Lourdes, it seems to me impos- 
sible for him to do so reasonably in the face of the facts I have 
just related, and the testimony I have adduced. Human 
science is absolutely unable to account for such a cure as 
Marie Marcelin’s. Admit the facts, and there is no reasonable 
hypothesis which can explain them save that of the supernatural 
power of God setting aside the ordinary laws of nature. Deny 
the facts, and you have gratuitously to reject a concurrent 
testimony of eye-witnesses, sufficient of itself to place the matter 
beyond all doubt, and the evidence of men of science corrobo- 
rating the testimony of those who with their own eyes beheld 
the miracle take place. Step by step each point is established, 
in a way that admits no possible escape even for the most 
versatile of unbelievers. No amount of imagination can imagine 
the existence of an enormous tumour, the reality of which 
doctors unhesitatingly attest. No affection of the nerves can 
produce it, no faith however intense can cause its instantaneous 
disappearance. The whole story is a simple, plain, straight- 
forward narrative. If any one refuses to accept it, any attempt 
to convince him by any evidence whatever may be given up 
once for all as hopeless. There is no imaginable hypothesis 
that can account for it, except the hypothesis of conscious fraud. 
Such an hypothesis is the last resort of the puzzled sceptic. It 
has the advantage of being one which, even in its most absurd 
and ridiculous form, never admits of demonstrable refutation. 
If a man when he hears a story says it is a lie on the part of the 
narrator, all that can be done is to adduce the evidence of other 
credible persons who were eye-witnesses of the fact. If he 
denounces these eye-witnesses as also guilty of deception, the 
only chance of meeting his gratuitous calumnies is to bring 
2 Annales de Lourdes, March 30, 1887, p. 277. 
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forward scientific, medical, or other professional testimony to 
the truth and reality of the fact. If the persistent sceptic 
declares the doctor also to be in the plot, there is nothing 
further to be done. Our incredulous objector must be left in 
his incredulous credulity. There is no possibility of answering 
him. He must be left to deny the veracity of every witness 
who asserts a fact in conflict with his own preconceived opinions. 
When the facts tell against him, he simply replies, “So much the 
worse for the facts.” There is nothing more that we can say to 
him. 

But even the most pertinacious sceptic can scarcely get rid 
of the miracles of Lourdes by denying the veracity of the 
witnesses. If they all came from one part of the world, or were 
all of them feeble in mind or proved unworthy of credence in 
other matters, if they had any motive for deceit, or broke down 
under cross-examination, there might be some excuse for incre- 
dulity. But their testimony is strong all round, it is corroborated 
by independent witnesses, it stands the test of the severest cross- 
examination, it proceeds from men and women of blameless 
character. If no other motive ensured their truthfulness, their 
dread of the just judgment of God and of the penalties that 
would be incurred by such sacrilegious fraud, would of itself be 
quite enough to justify us in trusting them. It is quite impos- 
sible to set them aside without admitting suppositions opposed 
to all the experience of mankind and in themselves contra- 
dictory. 


Our second example shall be of an altogether different 
disease. Caries, or decay of the tissue of the bones, is the 
result of a chronic inflammation in which an abscess forms on 
the bone affected, discharging externally, the matter being 
sometimes mingled with decayed pieces of bone. In its advanced 
stages the bone becomes dead (necrosis), and it is then almost 
incurable. Under any circumstances, it heals but slowly, and 
even when they are most favourable, months are required for 
the complete cure of a case of the aggravated form of the 
disease. If, therefore, we have reliable evidence of such a 
malady being cured within a space of a day or two, we are 
justified in asserting with absolute confidence that such a cure 
cannot be due to any natural means. 

In May, 1883, Mdlle. Monseur, a young woman of twenty- 
six, living near Liege, broke the bone of her right thigh. It 
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became inflamed, and a deep abscess formed where the fracture 
had taken place, from which a continual discharge began to 
flow, accompanied with little pieces of decayed bone. After 
suffering terribly for more than a year, she came with the 
Belgian pilgrimage to Lourdes, in September, 1885. Her doctor 
bears witness to her condition on the 15th of August. He 
describes her disease as inflammation and gangrene of the thigh 
(carie-nécrose du fémur). Up to this date, he adds, more than 
forty pieces of decayed bone had been extracted. 

On Friday, the 10th of September, she arrived at Lourdes. 
On that very afternoon three pieces of bone came out of the 
wound. On Sunday, the 12th, the abscess was carefully sounded, 
and a French physician (Dr. Duhamel, of Obernai, Alsace) who 
was present at Lourdes at the time, testifies to the existence of 
a discharging abscess (¢rajet fistuleux) situated on the external 
and upper portion of the thigh, and about two inches long. 

Meanwhile, the good Belgian pilgrims were praying earnestly 
that God would grant them some miraculous favour. It was to 
Mdlle. Monseur that this favour was granted. The poor girl, 
who on the Sunday was a helpless cripple and an apparently 
incurable sufferer, presented herself at the Bureau de Consta- 
tations on the Monday. The doctors assembled, Dr. de St. 
Maclou, Dr. de Duhamel, and others. Can it be the poor 
invalid of the previous day? She walks with perfect ease, not 
a trace of lameness or of pain. The diseased limb is examined. 
Diseased ? It is as sound as the other: the abscess has com- 
pletely disappeared, and has left no trace save a surface scar! 
Our Lady has listened to the supplications of the devout 
pilgrims, and has worked a cure which none can refuse to 
accept as a most wondrous miracle. This is no case of hysteria, 
no nervous pain without any external trace of the alleged 
disease. Here is palpable evidence. A suppurating ulcer, a 
decaying bone, cannot be due to fancy. It has never been 
known since the creation of the world, or ever will be known as 
long as it continues, that in a single day decay and abscess have 
alike been cured, unless indeed God intervenes and by His 
miraculous power does in an instant what no natural forces 
could have affected, save by a long process of weeks or months. 

When Mdlle. Monseur returned home, she presented herself 
immediately before the doctor who had watched her disease 
from the very time of her accident. The following is his report 
on the case: 
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I, the undersigned Dr. of Medicine, declare that I have examined 
Mdlle. Adolphine Monseur, on her return from the pilgrimage to N. D. 
de Lourdes, and that I have ascertained that the decay and gangrene 
of the thigh (carze-nécrose du cuisse), with which she had been attacked, 
is entirely cured. 

The two lower limbs are in all points alike, both in length, shape, 
and movement. Walking, which has been impossible for several 
months, is now easy. There exists no pain, either spontaneous or 
when the thigh is pressed. Of the two abscesses which existed in the 
thigh, from which I have taken more than fifty bits of bone of various 
lengths, and whence flowed continually a noisome discharge, there now 
remains nothing but two red scars completely covered with skin. 

For these reasons, I do not hesitate to declare that this complete 
and sudden cure of so serious a disorder (dé/abrement si considérable) 
surpasses human understanding. 


Our third instance is of a disease which is one of the most 
obstinate and difficult to cure of all those which fall within 
the ordinary experience of the physician. Chronic articular 
rheumatism, when it is constitutional and not merely the 
result of exposure to cold or damp, is rarely if ever, driven 
out completely from the system. Generally a medical man is 
well satisfied if he can bring about a permanent alleviation of 
the attacks. In the rare instances in which it is entirely cured, 
the cure is a work of time. To expel it from every joint in a 
moment, never to return, is an exploit which the most skilful 
of physicians would declare to be not only beyond his power, 
but that of all the natural means within our reach. It is true 
that its cure is not so striking to the looker-on as that of some 
disease which externally manifests itself; it does not make the 
impression on our imagination that is made by tumour, ulcer, or 
gangrene, and therefore its sudden cure does not impress itself 
upon us as an equally wonderful and supernatural phenomenon. 
But when we set our reason to work instead of our imagination, 
when we consider the difficulty of the cure as testified to by 
medical skill, we are obliged to confess that a case of immediate 
healing of chronic rheumatism is as clearly due to the immediate 
power of God as that of any more palpable malady. 

A young ecclesiastic, M. l’Abbé Lieber, had his first acute 
attack of articular rheumatism in March, 1882, while making 
his theological studies in the Seminary of Verdun. He kept 
his bed for five weeks, and after that could only walk with the 
help of a stick. But he soon had a relapse, and the greater 
‘part of a year was spent by him in his room. In May, 1883, he 
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got a little better, but he could not walk without help, and the 
doctor who attended him throughout his sickness, declared that 
the disease was incurable, and that all that he could hope for 
was some alleviation of its intensity. 

Still M. Lieber did not lose hope. In November of the 
same year he felt decidedly better and was ordained subdeacon. 
The change, however, was of short duration. In December he 
was worse again and had to return home for several weeks, 
and though he struggled on at the seminary during the following 
spring in order to complete his studies, yet it was a painful 
effort, as he could not move a step without the support of his 
stick. Never for a moment did the pain leave him. Sometimes 
it was almost intolerable, at other times comparatively slight, 
but he was never free from it altogether. 

The month of May brought him as before, a considerable 
relief; he spent the summer at home, and though he was never 
well, yet he was so much better, that in December, 1884, he was 
ordained priest. In the following month he was appointed 
curate at Varennes. 

The exercise of his ministry in a very short time became 
impossible. He was again confined to his bed for several weeks. 
The difficulty of walking became greater than ever, and to his 
other sufferings was added a digust for all food and a complete 
inability to take more than a few mouthfuls. The pains about 
the heart became much more violent. A Paris physician 
was consulted but only made matters worse, and M. Lieber 
determined that it was useless to consult any more doctors, and 
that he must resign himself to his fate. 

At this conjuncture there happened to be a pilgrimage from 
Varennes to Lourdes, and some one suggested to him that he 
should join it. In spite of his devotion to our Lady, he somehow 
shrank from the idea. It seemed quite an impracticable one on 
account of the suffering it would cause him. Every movement 
caused him pain. How could he undertake a long railway 
journey? But all of a sudden a strong desire to join the 
pilgrimage came over him, a sort of internal force urging him 
to it. He had not any hope of being cured, but he felt certain 
that he would suffer no ill consequences from the journey. 
Accordingly he took his ticket eight days before the pilgrimage 
started. We will let him tell the rest of his story in his own 


words. 
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The journey was something frightful, as I expected. During the 
last day I had to remain stretched on the seat of the carriage. When 
I got to Lourdes, August 19, 1886, I spent the rest of the day in bed, 
suffering from a series of fainting fits one after the other. 

On the Friday morning, about seven, I dragged myself down to the 
bath, aided by some persons who had come with me, for we could not 
get a carriage. At the bath nothing extraordinary happened. But 
when I came out I discovered, to my astonishment, that I could stand 
upright, and that the pain was all gone. No more pain in the joints, 
no more pain in the spine, no more pain in the heart. All that was 
left was a sort of dull aching of the muscles, the result, I suppose, of 
fatigue, for it disappeared entirely on the following Monday. 

I went to the Grotto to pray, but I had not finished the first decade 
of my rosary when I felt such an appetite that I thought for a moment 
that I should fall down from sheer inanition. I hastened back to the 
town, ate and drank heartily without any feeling of satiety. I no longer 
felt any inconvenience from wine, and my stomach digested with perfect 
ease the Friday fare that was set before me. 

I spent the rest of the day at the Grotto, standing or kneeling, and 
in the evening,.after joining in the torchlight procession, I came home 
without feeling the least tired, and slept soundly till the morning. 
Never since I had been ill had I known such a sleep as that. 

I was urged the next day to make a statement of what had happened 
tome. I thought it wiser to keep silence for the time. Not that I 
had any doubt about it. I considered my cure as an irreversible fact 
from the moment I left the bath. If I had been a layman, it would 
have been different, but as a priest I was bound to greater caution. I 
therefore put off my statement till a later period, when the lapse of time 
should have confirmed my cure, and there could be no longer any 
possible doubt about it. 

Since my return from Lourdes (now nine months ago), my old pains 
have not returned, and yet I have given them plenty of opportunities 
of doing so. I have walked a great deal, sometimes thirteen or fourteen 
miles at a stretch, without feeling anything except ordinary fatigue. I 
have also exposed myself to cold and rain without any scruple. I have 
made two fairly long journeys, both in the depth of winter, without any 
inconvenience. All my friends, even the most incredulous, are obliged 
to confess that I am completely cured. 

J. LIEBER, 


Curate of Vigneulles, Meuse. 


We cannot refrain from adding a fourth instance, which 
belongs essentially to the class of cures absolutely incapable of 
any natural explanation. We must make our excuses to our 
readers for trespassing on their patience. But the cure is so 
wonderful an one, that we cannot well omit it, and we are sure 
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that we shall be pardoned for inserting it. Sister Eugenia, 
a nursing-sister of the Bon Secours Convent, had a bad attack 
of peritonitis in 1878. This was followed by a chronic inflam- 
mation of the z/tac fossa, followed by an abscess, the purulent 
matter from which found its way by ulceration partly into the 
bladder, partly into the intestines. A complication of various 
painful symptoms ensued, including utter prostration of strength 
and want of power to use the lower limbs, acute pain in the 
whole lumbar region and in the legs, and an external swelling 
corresponding to the internal abscess.* 

The doctors vainly attempted to stop the formation of the 
abscesses, which followed one after the other. The poor Sister 
was confined to her bed for months together, and from time to 
time was in proximate danger of death. In May and June, 
1883, she got worse, and could take nothing but a little soup 
and milk. But the time of the national pilgrimage was drawing 
near, and Sister Eugenia had a strong faith in our Lady’s power 
to restore her to health. Her Superior wrote to the doctor of 
the convent, asking if she might go, and obtained the following 
reply : 

Your Sister Eugenia is suffering from a peri-uterine inflammation, 
with an abscess that opens on one side into the bladder, on the other 
into the colon (a part of the great intestines). The condition of the 
patient at the present time does not allow of her making a long railway 
journey. 


But Almighty God, who had designs of mercy waiting for 
our good Sister, allowed her to persuade herself that she was 
quite able to travel, and obtained permission from her Superior 
to join the national pilgrimage. 

When she was carried to the omnibus that was to convey 
her to the station, she swooned and seemed at the point of death. 
On the journey a priest was sent for to give her the last sacra- 
ments. However, she managed to arrive at Lourdes alive. It 
was on the 21st of August. Her eyes were half closed, yet she 
had strength enough to ask to be carried to the grotto, where 
she received Holy Communion as Viaticum. After receiving It 


3 We give, for the benefit of the learned, M. Delpech’s diagnosis of the case : 
‘*May 7, 1880.—Antéflexion utérine considérable. Phlegmon ancien de la fosse 
iliaque droite, suite d’une péritonite, terminé par un abcés limité par des adhérences. 
Ouverture dans la vessie au mois de novembre dernier. Persistance de douleurs iléo- 
pelviennes et crurales. Affaiblissement par action réflexe, des membres inférieurs. 
Névrosisme, dysménorrhée, dyspepsie.” 
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she remarked to her Superior who was with her, “I do not feel 
near so much pain now. I am better.” 

The same afternoon she bathed in the miraculous water. It 
appeared madness to expose her to the shock, and as a matter 
of fact she fainted away as soon as she was dipped in the water. 
But she came to herself in a moment. “What do you ask of 
our Lady ?” said her Superior to her. “ Health, good Mother, 
if it is God’s will and not to the detriment of my soul.” Then 
she added, “ Will you leave me a little? I feel so well!” 

Those who were present recited a Hail Mary together for 
her. After this blessed prayer, which never ceases to re-echo in 
our Lady’s sanctuary, an event incredible, but nevertheless true, 
happened in the bath where Mary was invoked by her faithful 
servants to exert her healing powers. She who that morning 
had been at the point of death rose up, and without any assist- 
ance came out of the water perfectly cured! Unaided she 
dresses herself, unaided she stands and walks, unaided she makes 
every movement without the least inconvenience. The external 
swelling had disappeared, the abscess with its continual dis- 
charge had left no trace of its existence—all the pain, all the 
morbid symptoms, were gone. The stomach was soft and supple, 
and no inconvenience resulted from pressure of the part which 
before could not bear a touch. A careful medical investigation 
made shortly after established that nothing was left save a little 
weakness, which gradually disappeared. Even the next day 
there was scarcely a trace of the previous prostration. She was 
still delicate in appearance when she presented herself at the 
Bureau des Constatations, but the disease was gone, appetite was 
good, and general health excellent. 

A week later she who for years had been a feeble invalid, 
was following the ordinary rule of the community, doing her 
work just like the rest, nursing the sick, and sitting up at night 
without feeling any special fatigue. In March, 1881, eight 
months after her cure, M. Decorniére, a surgeon attached to the 
hospital at Lisieux, gave the following certificate of her 
condition : 

I, the undersigned, testify that Sister Eugenia, Religious of the Bon- 
Secours at Troyes, is at the present time suffering from no organic 
disease whatever, and has no symptoms which could afford reason for 


supposing any to exist. 
I also testify that all the functions are regular, that there is no sort 


of swelling on the stomach, and no trace of dropsy or tympanismus. 
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I also testify that the general state of the Sister above named is 
excellent, and that she is even beginning to grow a little stout. 


It would be superfluous to add anything to this simple 
statement of facts. We do not see how the ingenious sceptic 
can escape from the conclusion that a miracle was worked, 
except on the impossible hypothesis of a conspiracy to deceive 
—a conspiracy on the part of skilled physicians, on the one 
hand, and good pious nuns on the other! of physicians whose 
veracity is above all suspicion, and of devoted women who 
would shrink as from a sacrilege from the least deviation from 
the truth in the matter! of physicians of long experience, and 
of nuns whose religious profession requires of them that they 
should be skilled nurses! of physicians who have watched the 
case day by day, and of nurses who have watched it more 
closely still! of physicians whose professional honour requires 
the utmost exactitude, and of nuns whose religious profession 
binds them still more closely to the most scrupulous reverence 
for truth! A conspiracy to deceive! Credat Judaeus Apella, nox 
ego ! 

Let not the reader think that I have exhausted the list of 
these undeniable instances of our Lady’s power to heal, even 
during the years to which I have limited myself. There 
are plenty more did I not fear to grow wearisome. I have still 
a different class of miracles to adduce which form a background 
for such as I have already brought forward. I have also to 
show why many cures, not necessarily miraculous when looked at 
as isolated and momentary facts and capable perhaps of an easy 
explanation, are raised by certain surrounding and accom- 
panying details to the region of at least the probably miraculous. 
But this I must postpone to my concluding article. 











The Pope's Temporal Power. 



















Tuart sole of Realms which, not through fraud or force 
But for Man’s need, with glad consent of men, 

Rose when the Roman Empire lay a corse, 

And the Northern Beast, forth bounding from his den 
Ravined alike on priest and citizen, 

Hath fallen the oftenest! Kings without remorse 
Plotters low-voiced, and Peoples blasphemy-hoarse 
Have wrought its fall again and yet again. 

Yet evermore that Hand beyond the skies, 

Which raised it first, restores that Sign august : 

The nations wake: they stare with wondering eyes ; 
*Tis there, that Power! It lives because it must! 
The Shade it is of Peter’s Rock :—far hurled 

It heaves along the great waves of the world. 





AUBREY DE VERE. 
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THE Oxford tutor who has made the public his debtor by 
his Year with the Birds, confesses to an experience at which 
some at least of his readers are likely to stand aghast. He 
began life as an angler, and not only has forsaken his art, but 
considers that he, as well as the trout, is a gainer by the 
renunciation. That an ignorant philistine should speak dis- 
respectfully of the gentle craft, is only what every fisherman 
pityingly expects; but that any of the initiated should cut himself 
adrift from the brotherhood of anglers, is what probably none of 
that brotherhood ever deemed conceivable. Do not fishermen 
boast that, quite apart from the question of mere success in 
killing, their pursuit is essentially that of the contemplative man, 
the most idyllic of all out-door pastimes? that it not only leads 
its votaries into the most beautiful corners of the land, but like- 
wise puts them in a frame of mind to appreciate their beauties ? 
that, as an American writer has it, no one is in a condition to 
enjoy scenery to the full, unless he have a fly-rod in his hand and 
a fly-book in his pocket ? 

The instance is therefore phenomenal enough to suggest 
inquiry as to what charm it is, that has availed to break a spell 
usually so potent, and what master so seductive as to allurea 
disciple away from the school of Izaak Walton,—and the answer 
which this query evokes presents us with an interesting specimen 
of those revenges which it is the habit of Time to bring. It is 
the man of birds, routed in the dialogue with which the Compleat 
Angler opens, who has got the better of the fisherman, though 
the man of birds is in this case Auspfex the Ornithologist, not 
Auceps the Fowler. In other words, the fishing-rod has been 
resigned in favour of a binocular, and an object has been found 
for country-walks, in the observation of the manners and customs 
of wag-tails and willow-wrens, instead of attempts to allure the 
wary and suspicious trout. 

Fishermen, as I have said, are members of a craft which is 
indeed a mystery to outsiders, the charm of which can never be 
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understood by any in whom the sacred fire is not inborn. But 
it is probable that to a still larger multitude this substitute for 
angling will seem even less detectable. The man who goes 
roaming about the country poring with his glasses into tree-tops 
and hedge-rows, must look to having his pursuits as irreverently 
described as were those of his brethren the geologists, by worthy 
Meg Dods,—“ And some ran up hill and down dale, knapping 
the stones to pieces with hammers, like so many stone-breakers 
run mad ; they say it’s to see how the world was made.” 

This is inevitable, but it is to be doubted whether those who 
can speak from their own experience will join in the outcry. It 
is the peculiar charm of field observation that it puts a point on 
that which otherwise is pointless, and by making us note variety 
creates interest. Botany accentuates a multitude of shades in 
the seasons of the year, not only the primrose, the violet, the 
rose, and the heather, but every obscure waif and stray of the 
vegetable kingdom making its mark on the calendar, each as it 
comes hanging out its own private signal and claiming welcome 
as an old friend. Ornithology deals with places rather than with 
times. It does not to be sure omit the latter; the autumnal 
appearance of the fieldfare and the woodcock, is an event to 
it as interesting as the appearance in spring of the cuckoo or the 
swallow ; but it is by quartering a district out into habitats for 
different species, that it adds chiefly to the interest of a country 
walk. There is the upland moor, where may be sought_ the 
snow-bunting in winter, and the ring-ousel in summer ; the fir- 
woods, which are sure to exhibit a nomadic company of gold- 
crests, red-poles, and cole-tits, perhaps a family caravan of long- 
tailed tits; the swampy bits down below, which the sedge- 
warbler enlivens with his petulant chatter and comical mimicries; 
the sheltered spot where far into the winter the grey wagtail 
scra moratur. Sometimes there is one spot, and one only, in a 
whole country side where a wood-wren or a chiff-chaff may be 
heard, or a dabchick seen. 

Nor will the observer be long at work before he discovers, as 
in other branches of natural investigation, what marvels lie hid 
behind the veil which hitherto he has been contented not to lift. 
Before we begin to train our eyes by using them, we are vaguely 
conscious that there are birds of various species in our woodlands 
and our fields, and that of these species some come and go at 
their appointed times. It turns out in fact that except during 
the comparatively brief period when they are anchored to one 
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spot by the all-absorbing solicitude of nesting, the tide of bird 
life is in a continual ebb and flow. In winter, with every spell of 
frost, numbers move away seawards, and with every promise of 
open weather return inland. In the later summer migration of 
individuals, and even of larger bodies, sets in long before the 
season when a whole species disappear. Many birds which we 
suppose to be always with us, are reported by observers at sea or 
along the coast, as furnishing their quota to the army of migrants, 
jackdaws for instance and rooks, and even the familiar robin. 
Our home-bred larks, we are told, dwell in their native fallows 
only until others of foreign origin come in and dispossess them, 
and then move off to do the same, presumably, by others. Nor 
are their routes of travel less remarkable than their seasons, 
From certain definite points of the coast do they start their long 
flight across the sea, and not from others; and to the same do 
they return. An observer, for example, on the Norfolk coast 
may catch scarce a glimpse of the spring immigrants, while at the 
same time sailors and light-ship men a few miles off report dense 
converging streams pouring towards the estuaries of the Trent 
and the Humber. 

Migration is the broadest and most striking feature of bird- 
life, but it is one feature only out of many which will reveal 
themselves to eyes that care to look. The manners and customs, 
the associations and antipathies of various species are each a 
subject of study and of marvel ; 

The modes of life 


Native to each, and what, among themselves 
Their feuds, affections, and confederacies.? 


Whence for example, to take but a few obvious examples, do 
the crow tribe get their proclivity for running away with shining 
objects? Do they indulge the practice in the wild state? or 
is ita taste developed only by domestication? The oxeye-tit too 
when at large is not known to batter out other birds’ brains and 
devour them, but this he will certainly do if confined in an 
aviary. Why do small birds mob the cuckoo? Is it because 
they recognize in him a disturber of their homes? And if they 
so recognize the parent bird, how are they so inconceivably 
obtuse as not to detect the nature of his enormous brute of a 
son, hatched in their own nests, which they will sometimes go on 

ss dlarray hyriwa 
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feeding even when he has grown so far beyond themselves that 
they must perch on his back to reach his mouth? Why do tit- 
larks assault missel thrushes? and why do the latter, large and 
not sweet-tempered birds, submit to be so bullied? Why does 
the cock-wren employ his spare time during the breeding season 
in making fictitious nests, wherein no egg is ever laid? What 
governs birds in their choice of building materials? A chaffinch 
for instance will as a general rule pick his materials of moss and 
feathers, and make of them a nest most artistically toned to its 
surroundings. But only this last spring, one such bird, at least, 
gathered from’ a decaying stump a mass of white touch-wood 
and built it up plain for all passers-by to see, conspicuous against 
the black bole of a fir-tree. Was this departure from usage 
induced by the fact that the builder’s lot was cast where no nest, 
however secreted, could remain undiscovered, and where every 
nest, however unconcealed, was safe ? 

It seems not wonderful, therefore, that those in whom a love 
of nature is inborn, should find that animals can afford them 
entertainment otherwise than as objects of slaughter, and that an 
addition to one’s stock of facts about them, should be held as 
great a prize as a full creel or heavy game-bag. 

It was in observations such as these that Gilbert White and 
many a follower since his time have spent blameless days, 
finding, no less than Izaak Walton himself, the longest summer 
day too short, for all the uses they would fain have put it to. 
Fortunatos nimium! Their days and their ways are not ours, 
and the pursuit they delighted in cannot be for us what it was 
for them. A new presence—that of science—has made itself 
conspicuous in this as in other fields, and not for the first time 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge has served to bring to an 
end the placid peace that reigned, before it was tasted, in the 
paradise of Nature. Gilbert White was satisfied to note the 
birds without any questionings except those which his eyes 
could answer, to discriminate a new species of pettychaps, 
and speculate on the hibernation of swallows. But now the 
schoolmaster is abroad and has turned every object into a text 
for deep philosophisings, and do what we will we cannot bear 
ourselves as if we had not his teachings in our ears. Whether 
we agree with those teachings or disagree, we cannot but recur 
to them in our observations, nor avoid asking ourselves how they 
square with the facts falling under our eyes. Such collation of 
facts and theories is just what modern science impresses on us 
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as a duty, but, as I have had to confess before, the examination 
of the simple phenomena, which it is in my power to observe, 
does not serve to impress on my mind the truth of the conclu- 
sions most in vogue ; but suggests doubts and disquietudes as to 
their soundness, almost as much as the arbitrary assumptions 
and dogmatic declamations of the most positive and intolerant 
of their upholders. 

The cardinal doctrine, as everybody knows, of the new 
evolutionary creed is that there are no such things in the 
organic world as sfecies properly so called. That is to say, 
the various types of animals and plants, which we see around 
us, are but various modifications of one original, the descendants 
from which have variously developed into dissimilarity according 
to the various circumstances in which they have had to struggle 
for existence. The host of birds, for example, is not a regular 
army, designedly portioned off into divisions and regiments, but 
a multitude fortuitously gathered round certain standards, upon 
which in the march of life they have chanced to come, and those 
who have been led in the same direction, as if stained by the 
variation of the same soils, present to our eyes what we mistake 
for a uniform. They are all, to change the metaphor, carved out 
of the same block, but the carving has been done by blind 
forces, not by an artist’s hand, it is the heat and the cold, the 
drought and the deluge, the accidents of climate, of companion- 
ship, or of soil that have determined the forms and features 
and habits which present themselves to our observation. The 
swallow would have been a sparrow had his ancestors gone 
through experiences precisely similar to the other’s, and on like 
conditions the sparrow would have been a sparrow-hawk. 

With the general fact of development. I am not concerned. 
The arguments in its favour are held by professed men of science 
to be too strong to gainsay, and indeed there seems no more 
difficulty in understanding how the divisions of animals and 
plants have been brought about by its agency than by any 
other. But if there has been development it has been upon a 
plan. It has been along lines laid down and intended, and in 
obedience to laws intelligently framed and artfully contrived. 
To say that Nature as we see it is organized by blind forces 
without a guiding hand, that the dice have fallen so regularly 
without being previously loaded, appears so incredible, as to 
make me wonder with Newton that any man “with a competent 
faculty of thinking” can fall into such an absurdity. 
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Sir John Herschel’s observation is well known. “When we 
see a great number of things precisely alike, we do not believe 
this similarity to have originated except from a common principle 
independent of them: a line of spinning jennies or a regiment 
of soldiers, dressed exactly alike and going through precisely the 
same evolutions, gives us no idea of independent existence.” ? 
Now coming back to observations of the class whereof I have 
been speaking, is there anything more absolutely uniform, more 
obviously fashioned to a plan, than the various tribes of birds? 
What can be more absolutely identical than the deportment in 
similar circumstances of different individuals of one race? This 
is indeed a point which must soon impress an observer with a 
sense of weirdness and mystery. Looked at apart from his 
fellows, each individual would appear to be a perfectly spon- 
taneous agent going through his tricks and devices at his own 
sweet will, with a thousand eccentricities of his own. But when 
we find the myriads of his fellows so faithful in their imitation 
that the books on our shelves can tell us beforehand what we 
shall see them do, down to the most minute particular, can the 
thought fail to arise, that for manoeuvres so complicated there 
must be a word of command? Every black-bird, for example, 
flies at our approach from his bush with the same precise cackle ; 
every black-cap we try to watch will persistently manage to be 
behind a tuft of leaves; every water-ousel settling on a stone 
sits there curtseying to things in general; a flock of golden 
plover will always turn with a simultaneous precision to which 
no battalion was ever drilled; rooks, which appear to go 
about their affairs so deliberately, will always come back some 
time in autumn to sit lugubriously beside their nests; a flock 
of bull-finches will always fly down a hedge in the same follow- 
my-leader fashion, making them impossible to mistake for any 
other species; a flock of green-finches can be no less easily 
distinguished, even at a distance, from other small birds, by their 
inveterate habit of wheeling about several times with such 
absolute precision before they alight as to appear and disappear 
to the eye according as the lighter portion of their plumage or 
the darker is turned towards the observer; while siskins may 
be known by the occasional evolutionary excursions they 
simultaneously make to interrupt their feeding, and by their 
unselfish habit of inviting by general acclamation passers- 
by of their own kind to come and share their banquet; 
2 Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy, § 29. 
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no jackdaw has ever yet learnt the futility of trying to bring 
a stick crosswise through a crevice; the tree-pipit’s song is 
always delivered in precisely the same fashion, while with 
quivering wings and expanded tail he floats down in a semi- 
circle to the spot he has but a moment left; and the stone- 
chat will always be at the top of anything he settles on, be it a 
furze-bush or only a tussock of grass. 

Examples of this sort might be multiplied ad zxfinitum and 
drawn from every one of the species we see around us. So 
absolute is the uniformity of their conduct, as to force upon us 
a conviction of their unity, as is shown by the way in which we 
are accustomed to speak of species and assign them a character 
as if to individuals.) Thus an eminent naturalist? writes of 
one of our commonest little birds, the hedge-sparrow: “It is 
unobtrusive and harmless, of an amiable disposition, and deserves 
protection and support.” The long-tailed tit is set down by 
another writer * as a model of all the family virtues, though 
with just a tinge of eccentricity ; while the common experience 
of mankind has prepared them to set down every magpie they 
meet as a rogue, every sparrow as a gamit, and every robin as 
an old friend. 

Not so mysterious as this similarity of character, but equally 
wonderful, is that of the outward form. This is a matter more 
easily demonstrated to the eye than the other, and yet it is 
doubtful whether many even amongst those that see birds 
every day, have ever noticed how marvellous it is. As an 
instance, I will take a bird which everyone must know—the 
chaffinch. Every cock chaffinch has a black forehead, and 
a bluish-grey head and nape, with a narrow half-collar of oil- 
green, between this and the chestnut of his back: the quill 
feathers of his wing have each a narrow edging of greyish 
white ; of the wing coverts, some are always black, and some 
white, and one row is black at the base with a white tip to each 
feather: the inner primaries have each a white patch at the 
base of the outer web, while the pair of tail feathers next to 
the outer ones have each a narrow white outer margin and 
a triangular white patch on the inner web. Many other 


3 Yarrell. * Johns, 

5 That is to say, in summer. In winter, the plumage of the head and upper part 
will with equal certainty be found obscured by the long brown margins of the feathers: 
the edging of the wing-tertials will be tinged with ochre; and the white of the wings 
with lighter yellow. 
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variations of colour would need to be described to give a 
complete picture, but these items will serve to show how 
intricate and seemingly arbitrary is the pattern according to 
which an array so multitudinous is yet uniformly clad. Surely 
never was a garb so complicated designed for a human battalion, 
not even that which Michael Angelo devised for the Pope’s 
Swiss Guard; and never assuredly did human skill more 
accurately reproduce the simplest of designs. It makes the 
matter not less, but more astonishing, that the bird exhibits 
unmistakeable tendencies to vary. A tinge of yellow is often, 
but not always, found on the greater wing-coverts, while 
instances of downright “ sports,” piebald and_ buff-coloured 
varieties, are not unfrequent. What is it that holds such 
tendencies in check, and instead of motley confusion, produces 
such practically persistent unity of type, that the next chaffinch 
we chance to catch will be sure to agree with it down to the 
last particular ? 

How much labour it requires to keep any race up to a model 
of our own making, we know by experience; how much of 
the vis humana is required if we are not to see our carefully- 
produced varieties of animals or plants zz pejus ruere, ac retro 
sublapsa referri. And yet with all our conscious efforts we 
cannot obtain such absolute unity of type as nature offers. The 
short-horns of two herds, the cinerarias from two nurseries, 
are never precisely the same, whereas not only from John 
O’Groat’s house to Land’s End, but from Greenland to Beloo- 
chistan, and from Siberia to Algiers, we shall find our friend 
the chaffinch, undistinguishable in his dress, unaltered in his 
manner, everywhere building his nest with the same marvellous 
art, and everywhere of the same sprightly carriage which has 
suggested to our friends across the Channel the happy phrase, 
gat comme Pinson. 

Can it be seriously maintained that all this is the work of 
chance, in the sense that it has been wrought out by mechanical 
forces apart from plan? I think not: for to set aside all other 
considerations, such a supposition would require us to believe 
that the circumstances which have operated to produce develop- 
ment have been as absolutely identical in all cases as are their 
results. Every bird precisely similar to another should be 
descended from a line of ancestors which had lived through 
just the same series of experiences as that other’s. Yet it 
is almost impossible that in the case of any two broods can this 
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be true; it is abundantly evident that, speaking of the race in 
general, it is the reverse of the truth. In no two of our own English 
parishes are the conditions of weather or of food-supply precisely 
identical, and if these had been the efficient causes, they should 
have availed to manifest their influence by varying at least the 
breadth of an edging or the shape of a spot. What differences 
of type might we then expect to find in Norway and in 
Palestine ? 

The example chosen is that of a bird so common that its 
observation is within the reach of all, but it is by no means 
either solitary or singular. The description of many others 
furnishes us with minutiz of variations still more remarkable. 
Let the reader, the first time he has the opportunity, take a 
good look with a field glass at a red-start, and observe the 
colouring of his head. He will find a narrow black band above 
the bill, a white patch on the forehead, the chin and cheeks 
jet black, the top of the head lead-grey. Again, to choose 
a subject which there will probably be more opportunity of 
handling, he may test upon the first woodcock he falls in with, 
the following description of the bird by Yarrell : 


The beak is dark brown at the point, pale reddish brown at the 
base. From the beak to the eye a dark brown streak. The colour of 
the plumage is a mixture, principally of three shades of brown, pale 
wood-brown, chestnut-brown, and dark umber-brown; each feather on 
the upper surface of the body contains the three shades, but so disposed 
as to produce a beautifully variegated appearance. ‘The cheeks pale 
wood-brown, spotted with dark brown; the forehead, to the top of the 
head, greyish brown; occiput and nape, rich dark brown, transversely 
divided into three nearly equal patches by two bands of yellow wood- 
brown ; each feather of the neck below, pale brown, edged with dark 
brown ; the back, greyish brown, varied with reddish brown and dark 
umber-brown ; all the wing coverts, reddish brown, with open oval rings 
of dark brown; primary quill feathers, blackish brown, with triangular 
spots of pale reddish brown along the margin of each web ; secondaries 
and tertials of the same ground colour, blackish brown, but the light 
coloured marks are more elongated, and extend from the margin of the 
web to the shaft of the feather ; rump and tail coverts, chestnut-brown, 
tinged with grey, and barred transversely with dark brown ; tail-feathers, 
black above, tipped with pure dark grey; neck in front, breast, and all 
the under surface of the body, wood-brown, transversely barred with 
dark brown; both shades of brown on the under surface becoming 
lighter in old birds ; under wing-coverts, pale brown, barred with dark 
brown ; under surface of the quill feathers, dry-slate grey, the triangular 
markings, yellowish grey ; under surface of the tail-feathers, nearly black, 
tipped with delicate snow-white. 
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This I think is a very wonderful picture of a species to 
be drawn from one individual bought in Leadenhall Market ; 
yet the woodcock has a large geographical range, and must 
have been familiar with most diverse experiences, being found 
in Lapland within the Arctic circle, in Japan, in Cashmere, 
in Greece, in Barbary, everywhere the same, down to each 
triangular spot and open oval ring; arguing a permanence of 
type most strange in such variety of circumstances, and assuredly 
inexplicable by them. 

In scientific investigations, as we are often told, the only 
sound mode of procedure is to see what hypothesis will fit the 
facts, and to prefer that which appears best to satisfy this 
requirement. If this be really done, can there be any doubt 
as to the-nature of that force to which the phenomena we meet 
must ultimately be attributed ? Has any answer but one been 
ever given to the straightforward question of Bishop Butler: 
“Will any man in his senses say that it is less difficult to 
conceive how the world came to be, and to continue as it is, 
without, than with, an intelligent author and governor of it?” 
Iam much mistaken if the science whereof I have been speaking 
shall not lead him who studies it by methods truly scientific 
to bid the objects of his study to join with him in the glory 
of their Maker, recognizing, as he cannot but do, that whatever 
was the nature of the process, it was He who made them 
according to their kinds, and that if those kinds stand firmly 
established, in such bewildering variety, it is because He has 
blessed them seeing that they are good. 


ic. 
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PART THE SECOND. 

IT has been truly said that one can never tell what a man really 
is, until he is raised to power. We shall find Garcia Moreno 
fully prepared to stand this last and severest test ; we left him 
newly seated in the Presidential chair, and we have now to show 
that his long training had not been undergone in vain, but that 
the forty years of his life which had already elapsed had qualified 
him to fill aright the onerous, important, and responsible post to 
which he had just been chosen. There lay before him no less 
a task than that of the re-construction of the entire social fabric, 
already shaken to its very foundations, in parts wholly overthrown, 
and tottering to its total fall. The drones who had, during the 
past fifteen or twenty years, held the various posts of the ad- 
ministration, and whose one thought had been how they might 
do the least possible work whilst accumulating the most possible 
money, had indeed been put to flight, but the unhappy nation 
which had allowed itself to be lulled by them into a treacherous 
repose, had woke up to find itself without religion, without 
honour, without credit, without agriculture, without commerce. 
To crown all, it possessed an absolutely empty treasury and 
a heavy load of debt, whilst its creditors were knocking so loudly 
at its doors as apparently to render bankruptcy an imminent 
catastrophe. The situation was critical, and looked like a hope- 
less one, but Garcia Moreno proved equal to the occasion, and 
succeeded in getting the vessel off the perilous reefs towards 
which she had long been drifting, and upon which she must soon 
have been utterly and irrevocably wrecked. 

His first care was to see that anew Congress was duly elected, 
to make choice for the public offices of men both able and 
willing to fill them aright, and to institute a searching inquiry 
into the state of the national finances, with a view to placing 
them on a sounder and more economical basis. This examina- 
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tion he personally superintended, spending day after day in 
going through the list of past expenditure, item by item, and his 
quick eye detected many a mistake which had altogether 
escaped the vigilance of even the most keensighted among his 
subordinates. In those early days of his Presidency, the army 
gave him a great deal of trouble ; the spirit of lawlessness could 
not be quenched all at once, and the smouldering fire ever and 
anon burst out into a flame, which threatened to bring about a 
serious conflagration. Not a few schemes of insurrection had to 
be put down with a strong hand by making an example of the 
officers who set them on foot, before military discipline could be 
said to be in any measure properly restored. 

In a former article we intimated that the Church in Ecuador 
had, for many years past, been in a condition very much the 
reverse of satisfactory. The evils which afflicted her had grown 
up gradually out of her subordination to the State, this sub- 
ordination having itself come about by slow degrees. The Holy 
See had, in times long past, granted to the monarchs of Spain 
various privileges in regard to ecclesiastical property and persons 
in South America, as for instance the right of presenting new 
bishops to vacant sees. In this way many an abuse crept in, 
and many an unseemly struggle arose, but while Catholic princes 
held sway over the Continent matters never went very far in the 
wrong direction. With the disappearance of the old order of 
things, and the triumph of the Revolution, the case was totally 
changed ; the Republican rulers assuming those things as their 
just prerogatives which had formerly been conceded as privileges 
by the Holy See, and indeed arrogating to themselves full and 
independent powers in regard to all spiritual affairs. They 
claimed the right to create bishoprics, to convoke synods, to 
found or suppress religious houses, to nominate bishops, to give 
the Exeguatur to Pontifical Bulls, or to prevent the publication 
of them, as they should deem most fitting. When we add to all 
this the right of manumission in regard to ecclesiastical property, 
and that of judging ecclesiastical cases before the secular tribu- 
nals, it is plain that but a few steps further were necessary, in 
order to the formation of a National Church, depending on, and 
subject to, the State. Happily for Ecuador the bishops, as a 
rule, showed themselves worthy of their high office, and resolute 
in maintaining their connection with Rome, but their number 
had of late years been diminished, the Government having 
allowed several sees to remain vacant for a quarter of a century, 
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in order to appropriate the revenues belonging to them. Hence 
church discipline had become grievously relaxed, and numerous 
irregularities had crept in among the clergy both secular and 
regular, and though no one had, as yet, dared openly to call 
in question any of the dogmas of the Church, it was not difficult 
to see that matters were in a fair way to go from bad to worse, 
until heresy, as well as schism, should rear their serpent crests, 
and hiss forth their hatred alike of the supremacy of the Uni- 
versal Church and of the doctrines she commands her children 
to believe at the risk of eternal damnation. 

The President saw that no time was to be lost, and he 
hastened to apply the axe to the root of the tree. His first 
difficulty was to choose a suitable instrument for the work he 
desired to accomplish ; after careful and mature deliberation he 
selected Don Ignacio Ordonez, at that time Archdeacon of 
Cuenca, now Archbishop of Quito, nominating him Envoy to 
the Papal Court, and subsequent events fully justified the wisdom 
of the choice. The instructions given by Moreno to his am- 
bassador ran as follows: “I desire the complete enfranchisement 
of the Church, and a thorough reform of the clergy, both secular 
and regular. I request the Sovereign Pontiff to send a Nuncio 
invested with the necessary powers to effect this double work.” 
Ordonez was most kindly received by Pius the Ninth, and in 
the course of about six months the Concordat Ad Referendum was 
signed by Cardinal Antonelli, and by Ordonez himself, who 
shortly afterwards returned to Quito bearing with him the 
document, and accompanied by Monsignor Tavani, whom the 
Pope sent in the capacity of Legate Apostolic, to represent the 
Holy See, and affix a final signature to the Concordat, previous 
to its promulyation. The President, after having perused it, 
expressed himself perfectly satisfied with its various clauses, 
since they had the effect of entirely emancipating the Church 
from the tyranny of the State, of providing for her complete in- 
dependence and liberty of action, in a word, of restoring her to 
the position which is hers by right and which she ought to 
occupy. But he was disappointed to find that no notice had 
been taken of his request in regard to the reform of the clergy. 
He had wished that the Legate should be empowered to use 
measures of coercion, should milder expedients fail. Ordonez, 
however, was obliged to inform him that the Holy Father, 
though not less desirous than he was to attain the proposed end, 
deemed that it was to be reached by gentleness and persuasion 
rather than by force. This disconcerted the plans Moreno had 
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formed for the regeneration of his country, as his biographer 
tells us: 

He admired the longanimity of the Pope, but he believed, and not 
without reason, that men who have long grown accustomed to live as 
they list, will seldom be found willing to resume the observance of their 
Rule, and that it is useless to imagine that mere persuasion alone could 
ever succeed in effecting such a miracle of transformation. To allow the 
existing state of things to continue, would be to give the gangrene time 
to infect the whole social body with its deadly poison. The Concordat 
would remain a dead letter, and not hold its own for two months in face 
of the two-fold opposition of the freethinkers and the freelivers. Persuaded 
that these two things, namely, the Concordat and reform, were essentially 
linked together, the President refused point-blank to accept the one 
without the other. “ Return at once to Rome,” he said to his Minister, 
“and tell the Holy Father that I accept all the articles of the Concordat, 
on condition that he compels the reform of the clergy. If he is unable 
to enforce the one, I am unable to enforce the other” (p. 323). 

Ordonez set out forthwith, and great was the surprise of 
Pius the Ninth at his speedy re-appearance. “No doubt,” he 
said, with a smile, “ you have come to say to me, like a second 
‘Cesar: Vent, vidi, vici!” “On the contrary,” returned Ordonez, 
“‘T have come to inform your Holiness that my master refuses 
to sign the Concordat.” This was a very unexpected piece of 
intelligence, and the Pope was at first not too well pleased. 
However, when the situation was fully explained to him, he 
allowed the force and justice of Moreno’s arguments, and ended 
by coinciding with his views, and granting to the Legate the 
desired powers. 

On April 22, 1863, the Concordat was solemnly published in 
the capital of Ecuador, as well as in all its other cities and 
towns. After the celebration of Pontifical High Mass, in the 
Cathedral of Quito, the President and the Legate Apostolic 
affixed their signatures to the document in the presence of all 
the chief civic and military authorities, its several articles being 
subsequently read aloud to the people. A solemn Ze Deum was 
then sung, salvos of artillery were fired, and the Papal flag was 
hoisted alongside the banner of Ecuador, in order thus to 
symbolize the union destined henceforward to exist between 
Church and State. It was a day of triumph for Garcia Moreno, 
yet his task was only half-accomplished, and we shall now see 
him apply himself with characteristic zeal and energy to the 
remaining portion of the great work he had undertaken to 
execute in view of the spiritual interests of the people over 
whom he had been called to rule. 
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In regard to the disorders and abuses at that period so 
prevalent in the sanctuary, well might the Prophet have renewed 
his pathetic Lamentations, and exclaimed, as in days of old, 
“How is the gold become dim, the finest colour is changed! 
Her Nazarites were whiter than snow, their face is now made 
blacker than coals!” The subject is a’ painful one, and we 
would gladly pass it over in silence, were it possible to do so, 
Surrounded by an atmosphere laden with unwholesome odours 
of vice and impiety, the clergy of Ecuador had, in too many 
instances, shown themselves utterly unworthy of their calling. 
Numbers of Religious, more especially, were to be found leading 
lives which if judged—we will not say by the standard of 
Christian perfection, but by that of ordinary morality—were the 
very reverse of edifying or satisfactory. Ceasing to make even 
a pretence of observing their Rule, or of submitting to the 
restraints it imposed upon them, they had so far forgotten both 
the spirit and practice of holy poverty, as not unfrequently to 
show themselves eager to acquire wealth, and unblushing lovers 
of gain. It is not surprising that the President should despair 
of raising the tone of the people while their teachers and guides 
were allowed to continue in a course of life such as this. 

As a preliminary measure a Council was convened, the 
vacant sees being filled up, and three new ones created by 
Rome. It was resolved that the articles of the Concordat should 
be fully carried out, the canonical laws concerning matters of 
discipline and morals, which had gradually become obsolete, 
once more put in force, and all liturgical rules and observances 
rigidly followed and obeyed. In each diocese a thorough reform 
of the secular clergy was inaugurated and presided over by its 
bishop, a Seminary being, moreover, established in each, in 
order that the rising generation of priests might be duly formed 
and trained, and the churches thus provided with wise and 
faithful pastors. There remained the delicate business of deal- 
ing with the Religious Orders, a business requiring an almost 
superhuman amount of tact, charity, and firmness. Resistance 
was useless, since behind the Papal Legate, with his ample 
powers, was the hand of the President sheathed in a glove of 
iron. In dealing with recalcitrants, he showed himself inflexible, 
for he was fully aware that when those are allowed to call them- 
selves Religious who are unworthy to bear the name, grave 
scandal is thereby given, not only to the enemies of the Church, 
but also to her loyal children. A large number of these erring 
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Religious declined to resume the observance of their Rule, 
together with community life ; those who had kept within the 
limits of order and morality were incorporated with the secular 
clergy; but all whose conduct could in any respect be termed 
scandalous, were either assisted to emigrate, or put in the way of 
earning a livelihood at home. In order to enable those who 
desired to remain faithful to their vocation to recover their 
pristine fervour, Garcia Moreno filled up the places left vacant 
by the deserters, by bringing over from Europe zealous brethren, 
whose shining example proved of no small service to the various 
monasteries where they were located. 

Thus far the heroic President succeeded beyond his hopes, 
and for a season all things went well in the Republic. Not for 
long, however, since a re-action could not fail to set in, and soon 
the first faint clouds appeared on the horizon, indicative of a 
coming change of weather. The air was full of the usual worn- 
out platitudes about the arrogance of Rome, and the unfairness 
of the Papal pretensions, and murmurs began to be heard every- 
where in the mouths, not only of Moreno’s open enemies, but of 
his half-hearted friends, and of those feeble folk who are ever 
found to delight in compromises. It was as much as he could 
do to make head against the Opposition, and to defeat the plots 
formed against him, in many cases by those who ought to have 
strengthened his hands. Of these, one of the most serious was 
concocted by General Maldonado, a man of undeniable talent, 
who had always hated Moreno and was bitterly jealous of his 
elevation to the Presidency, since that post ought, in Maldonado’s 
opinion, to have been filled by himself. One of those in the 
secret, stung by remorse, informed the President of the scheme 
the evening before it was to be carried out. The would-be 
assassins were seized and thrown into prison; their leader, 
Maldonado—who had succeeded in escaping—was at length 
captured likewise and brought to Quito, where he was tried and 
sentenced to be shot in one of the public squares. The news 
caused an indescribable excitement throughout the city, where 
he had numerous friends, and where his family occupied a good 
social position, and when the preparations for the execution 
were actually begun, the ferment became universal. It was a 
perilous and critical conjuncture, as Moreno well knew ; popular 
feeling was in favour of the condemned man, and numerous 
deputations had already wended their way to the palace, in the 
hope of obtaining, if not a full pardon, at least a remission of the 
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extreme penalty of the law, which it was believed the President 
could scarcely dare to carry out, especially in face of the fact 
that Urbina and Florés, the twin-dictators who, it will be 
remembered, had done so much harm to the Republic, had 
crossed its frontier, and were holding themselves in readiness to 
appear at any moment in the capital, should its inhabitants 
revolt ez masse. Shortly before the time came for the doomed 
man to be led forth to die, a report was circulated that the 
President had changed his mind at last, and Colonel Dalgo, 
who was to command the firing-party, hastily despatched his 
aide-de-camp to Moreno, in order to learn the truth. “ Tell your 
colonel,” the latter replied, “that if at the appointed hour I do 
not hear the shots of his men, he shall pay for his disobedience 
with his life.” A few moments later Maldonado expiated his 
crime in his own blood, and in the course of the day the 
President traversed on foot, entirely unattended, a great part of 
the city, in order to inspect some public works which were in 
progress. His cool courage and absolute fearlessness created a 
strong impression, and the public peace remained undisturbed, 
though two neighbouring States, Colombia and Peru, were not 
ashamed to show themselves ready to support the enemies of 
Moreno, in their attempts to upset his Government. 


In the beginning of 1865 the terrible struggle which for the last few 
years he had waged singlehanded against the revolutionary party, came 
at length to an end. The Concordat was established, various social 
reforms were in a fair way to be carried out, material progress was on 
all sides developing apace, in spite of the opposition of Congress, in 
spite of the treachery of false friends, and the plots of open foes at 
home and abroad. Garcia Moreno had prevailed against them all, 
while seeking first the Kingdom of God and His justice, so that the 
Revolutionists found they had no alternative except to remove, at the 
expiration of his term of office, the Colossus they had striven vainly to 
overthrow (p. 417). 


The constitution of the Republic ordained that no President 
should hold his post for more than four years, excluding the 
possibility of re-election, under any circumstances whatsoever. 
The time had, therefore, arrived for giving a fresh head to the 
body politic, and among the various candidates for the Presidency 
the successful one proved to be D. Jeronimo Carrion, whom 
Garcia Moreno had supported with all his might. As far as he 
was personally concerned, he resigned office with feelings of 
sincere relief at being able to lay down a burden which had 
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proved almost too heavy for even his herculean shoulders, though 
he could not but entertain serious apprehensions for the future 
of Ecuador. In 1866, the Government sent him to Chili, on a 
political mission. He remained there six months, earning for 
himself golden opinions from all classes of society, and forming 
many durable friendships ; indeed, he was never able to speak 
without emotion of his stay in that country. 

On his return to Quito he found that his worst fears seemed 
about to be realized. Carrion was overthrown, and Xavier 
Espinoza chosen in his stead. Pious and virtuous like his pre- 
decessor, like him he lacked the force to control the stormy 
elements raging around him, and in his case, as in that of 
Carrion, the Radicals and Freemasons won an easy victory. 
Confusion and disorder ran riot once more, and Garcia Moreno, 
unable to effect any real good, equally unable any longer to 
endure the sight of so much evil, retired at length to Guachala, 
a country estate he rented near Ibarra, the chief town of the 
province of that name, in the north of Ecuador, and of which he 
intended to superintend the management himself. He stood 
greatly in need of rest and country air, for his health had of late 
suffered much, not only through the strain entailed upon him 
by his public duties, but also through the domestic trials and 
anxieties which had fallen to his lot. 

In the first place, he lost his admirable and devoted wife, 
Rosa Arcasubi, and her death was no small blow to him. He 
subsequently married Mariana de Alcazar, a connection of the 
Arcasubi family ; but a bitter grief, ere long overtook the 
husband and wife, in that they were called upon to part with 
their first child, a little daughter. Her father, for a long time, 
refused to be comforted ; his tears of anguish affording matter 
for surprise to those among his friends whose acquaintance with 
human nature was but superficial, and who, therefore, did not 
know what depths of tender affection are not unseldom found in 
men of stern exterior. When, later on, a son was born to him, 
his love centred on the child, whom he named Gabriel, after 
himself, and whose education he personally superintended from 
the very outset. As soon as the boy was six years old he was 
sent to a public school, his father introducing him to the director 
with these words: “I have brought you my only child, and I 
wish you to make him, first of all, a good Christian. Secondly, 
I wish you to instruct him in virtue and knowledge, that he may 
become a good citizen. My final wish is, that you should not 
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spare him, but inflict upon him any punishment you may con- 
sider him to deserve. When he does wrong, forget that he is 
the son of the President, and treat him just as you would one of 
your ordinary pupils.” 

The death of his mother, whom he had always loved with an 
almost passionate fondness, was another heavy sorrow to him. 
This pious Spanish matron, who lived to the advanced age of 
ninety-four, was a devout servant of our Blessed Lady, and 
received from her the signal favour of dying on one of her great 
feasts, that of Mount Carmel. In reference to her holy death, 
Garcia Moreno thus expressed himself, in answer to a letter of 
condolence: “ You ought rather to congratulate me than con- 
dole with me, for my mother lived nearly a century ; she was a 
saint ; she died on the feast of Mount Carmel, and she is now 
in Heaven!” To his cousin, the Archbishop of Toledo, a nephew 
of the deceased, Moreno wrote in the following terms : 


I feel certain that she has already received from the hand of God 
the reward of her eminent virtues, among which faith outshone all the 
rest. I do not think I ever met with faith so lively and so intense, it 
could indeed have removed mountains. Although excessively timid 
by nature, her courage was heroic whenever it became a question of 
incurring disgrace or facing danger in order to fulfil a duty. How 
frequently in my childish days did she earnestly endeavour to impress 
upon me that sin is the only evil really to be dreaded! She used to 
tell me that I should enjoy abiding peace of mind, if only I could be 
willing and ready to sacrifice everything, worldly possessions, honour, 
and even life itself, rather than offend God. My letter would never 
come to an end were I to attempt to tell you all she was to me, and all 
I owe to her. The greatest favour you can confer upon me is to pray 
for her, and to request the other members of our family to do the same 


(p. 657). 


We must now bring these details of Moreno’s family history 
to a conclusion, and resume the thread of our narrative. Not 
for long was he destined to continue in the peaceful retirement 
he had chosen, and lead the easy uneventful life of a country 
gentleman. Before he had time to grow weary of its tranquil 
monotony, almost before he had time to recruit his broken 
health and spirits, the voice of duty, which was ever for him the 
voice of God, to be unhesitatingly obeyed no matter at what 
cost, called him to resume the service of his native land, and 
return to the din of cities and the stir and strife of a public 
career, We will take one parting glance at him amid the sylvan 
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shades of his country home, and we will do so in the words of 
a professor, who was for many years attached to the Polytechnic 
School in Quito, and enjoyed the intimate friendship of our 
hero, so as to be more than once invited to pay him a visit 
at Guachala. He thus describes in a letter his impressions of 
his host: 

His profound piety, unvarying kindness of heart, and the charming 
amiability he always displayed, despite his habitual gravity of demeanour, 
furnished me with constant subjects of edification. Every morning he 
proceeded to the chapel before the time of Mass, went into the sacristy 
and put the vestments ready, and then served the Mass himself. If 
you could only have seen him with his lofty stature, strongly marked 
features, snowy locks and soldier-like bearing, if you could have read, 
as I did, in the expression of his countenance the fear of God, the 
lively faith, the ardent charity with which his heart overflowed, you 
would understand the respect every one felt in his presence.! 


In the night between August 15 and 16, 1868, volcanic 
eruptions of unprecedented severity, accompanied by terrible 
and repeated shocks of earthquake, spread ruin and desolation 
over the entire province of Ibarra, destroying churches and 
houses, flocks and herds, crops and plantations, men, women, 
and children. Half the population of its chief town perished 
during that fatal night, and when the morning dawned the 
survivors found themselves homeless, friendless, and hopeless ! 
Bands of robbers soon appeared, intent on plundering the dying 
and the dead ; while to complete the picture of misfortune, troops 
of wild Indians pounced down from their remote mountain fast- 
nesses, shrieking their war-whoop, and hoping to rebuild, upon 
the ruins of civilization, the ancient kingdom of the Incas. The 
gaze of the whole nation was fixed upon the stage where this 
dreadful drama was being enacted, and every one knew that 
there was but one man able and willing to come to the rescue. 
The Government therefore appointed Garcia Moreno civil and 
military Governor of the province of Ibarra, investing him with 
full and independent powers. Not for an instant did he hesitate, 
but left Guachala forthwith, having first ordered his steward to 
send to the sufferers all the provisions which could be collected 
on the estate. Putting himself at the head of some battalions 
of cavalry, he sallied forth to disperse the bandits, and drive off 
the Indians. Ere long the progress of the troops was arrested 
by a swollen stream, the current of which was so strong that 

1 Don Gabriel Garcia Moreno. Adolf von Berlichungen, S.J. 
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none dared to attempt crossing it. Moreno was a splendid 
rider, he struck his spurs into the flanks of the gallant animal 
he rode, and forced him to enter the water. Then encouraging 
him with voice and hand, he induced him to swim across, both 
man and horse emerging safely, after a brief interval, on the 
opposite bank. Like cowardice, courage is eminently infectious. 
Moreno’s followers at once imitated his example, and this act of 
heroism was the beginning of a long series of noble deeds, 
which issued in the restoration of order and tranquillity. 
Builders and planters were soon busily at work, and in an 
incredibly short space of time everything wore an aspect of 
cheerfulness and hope; nor were the people ungrateful to their 
benefactor. When Garcia Moreno at length withdrew from 
their midst, crowds accompanied him on his way, overwhelming 
him with thanks and blessings, and the ladies of Ibarra 
presented him, in the name of the whole province, with a gold 
medal set with diamonds, and bearing this inscription, “ Zo the 
Saviour of Ibarra.” ‘ 

It can surprise no one to learn that when, in the beginning 
of the year 1869, the time came for choosing a new President, 
Moreno was elected by a very large majority. Some of his 
friends hastened to Guachala in order to acquaint him with the 
important tidings, but being unavoidably delayed on their 
journey, they did not reach his house until he had already 
retired for the night. His native servant knocked at his door in 
order to announce the arrival of a party of gentlemen on 
horseback, who insisted on seeing him at once. Having been 
warned the day before that a plot was being formed against his 
life, Moreno promptly took down the trusty sword which always 
hung at the head of his bed, and arming himself further with 
the loaded revolver which invariably lay within reach of his 
hand at night, he advanced to receive the unexpected visitors, 
in whom he recognized with astonishment a band of his chosen 
friends. With the utmost difficulty they prevailed upon him 
to accept once more the Presidency of the Republic, and return 
with them to Quito. Indeed, so great was his reluctance, and 
so numerous were the pleas he urged in favour of a refusal, that 
he was henceforward known among his intimate associates by 
the soubriquet of “ Le Président malgré lui.” 

But we must postpone to our next number the account of 
his second President’s life, and of the closing scenes of his 
heroic life. 
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PART THE FIRST. 
I sTooD, one evening in an early spring, 
Within a little grove of ash and elm 
That crowned the heath-clad slope and sunny brow 
Of a high hill, and saw beneath my feet 
Long valleys stretch away and other hills 
With summits deepening out of green to gray, 
And far beyond in the hushed skies the sun 
Nearing his rest. Slowly he sank, but seemed, 
One moment ere he passed away, to pause ; 
And in that little space of time the world 
Grew brighter and more beautiful, and shone 
With the reflection of a glory caught 
Out of his dying greatness. Over all 
Came a deep quietness which fell around 
Bidding the noisy earth to be at peace 
While daylight died. Mountain and mede and mere 
Hushed into silent splendour, and the sun 
Sank in a crimson lake of blood-red fire 
O’er misty seas ; and as he passed away 
Nature, the ever-living spirit and soul 
Which moves through all things, burst into a song 
Of most exquisite sweetness, and the trees 
Waved their new-blossomed branches to the wind 
And sang, and birds replied, and countless brooks 
Made answer, and with one great voice they sang 
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Of perfect beauty, till the eve was dim 
And the night came, and with her countless stars. 


And then a strange impalpable listlessness 

Came over all my being suddenly ; 

And the long hill and little grove of trees, 

The darkening sky, the myriad-twinkling stars, 
Passed from my sight, and lo, before me stood 
One clothed in whiteness, fair and beautiful, 

Who touched me lightly, saying: “Come and see 
The dwelling-place and the eternal calm 

Of those whom thou dost reverence, they which were 
The ministers of that Almighty Good 

Which holdeth in Itself all Purity, 

All Hope, all Truth, all Love; come, for thy heart 
Hath fed for many years upon the deep 

And spiritual life in which they live 

Who are not present with us, save where they 
Exist in exquisite perfectness of thought 

Within the heart of man.” 


. Then forth we went 
And passed into a darkness thick and vast, 
But the white being which called me glided on, 
Making a luminous track to guide my feet 
Upon the unknown way. But all my being 
Sank down into a strange and silent fear 
As we passed on toward the paradise 
Of those great spirits, from the cold earth passed 


Into eternal grandeur and the rest 

Of Heaven, and a deepening awe stole round 
My inmost thought, until the consciousness 
Of an ethereal presence made me pause ; 
And lo! the darkness was no more; the light 
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Rushed lightning-like across mine eyes ; the being 
Which led me was departed from me, and 

I was alone. And lifting up my eyes 

I saw around me, bathed in equal light, 

Long drooping branches on whose pendant leaves 
Glittered a thousand dewdrops. At my feet 
Were countless flowers that sprang from out the wealth 
Of the still grass ; and the low murmuring tones 
Of a half-hidden, lily-haunted stream 

Which lay in clear, unbroken purity 

Beneath the trees, was all the sound that lived 
Within that place. Then the quick spirit in me 
Wondered if there were none to dwell amidst 
This effluence of peace ; but ere the thought 

Had time to die, my sense became aware 

Of one who lay upon a bank of flowers 

And gazed at me, smiling, as though he thought 
Of pleasant things. Fair, very fair he was, 
Wearing the spiritual loveliness 

Of perfect beauty, and upon his face 

The calm and quiet of everlasting peace 

Rested. Locks with the deepest hue of night 
Hung o’er his brow; the fresh-dropped trembling dew 
Stood on them in great pearly beads, and round 
His head a garland, strung with hyacinth 

And myrtle, and the glory of all flowers, 

Twined, and beside him lay a sylvan harp 

And shepherd’s staff. But while I gazed on him 
He seized the harp and, with a voice more sweet 
Than any earthly voice, and eyes that seemed 
To rest on some far vision of delight, 

“Glory to God,” he sang; and suddenly 

“Glory to God,” the murmuring stream replied, 
And high above the stream the spreading boughs 
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Of the tall trees made answer, and the wind 

That swept them through took up the strain, and all 
The lilies sang, and every flower burst forth 

Into sweet chanting, till the skies above 

Uttered a deeper note and cried from space, 

“Glory to God,” and, from far off, the hills 
Answered, and other hills replied to these. 


Then while I stood and wondered, he that sat 
Upon the bank before me looked on me 
And smiled, but said, 
“ Marvellest thou at this ? 
Or wonderest thou that all the things of Heaven, 
The wood, the hill, the stream, should sing His praise?” 


To whom I answered, 

“ Often on the earth 
I have heard the branches of the trees repeat 
Some litany, and oft at early morn, 
Going forth across the hills while yet the sun 
Was hardly risen, I have heard the streams, 
Which flashed from rock to rock until they found 
The long, low-lying level of the vale, 
Murmur, and to their murmuring the hills 
Have answered, and some breath has stirred the flowers 
To gentle speech, but never until now 
Did I hear these burst into perfect song.” 


But he, 
“ Nay, ‘twas thine ears, which, though they heard 


The hills and streams repeat their hymn of praise, 
The trees and flowers and the inanimate earth 
Give forth their voice, had yet no power to tell 
The meaning to thy inner self. Man lives 
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In Paradise, and all around his path 
Lies Heaven, and yet he hath no power 
To leave the shadows and to grasp the light!” 


But I, not understanding, 
“T have thought 
That life is but a dream, and that myself 
Am sleeping amidst things that are not real. 
But now I stood upon the far-off earth, 
And now I stand within another world 
Which seems so far from that world which I left 
That any term of measure known to man 
Would not express their distance. All things here 
Are as a well-known face which sometimes smiles 
At one in new-sought regions. On the earth 
Which I have left there is a woodland scene 
Not unlike this. Through it there runs a stream 
And lilies haunt the banks of that same stream, 
Even as lilies haunt the banks of this. 
I know these trees, because upon our earth 
We have such trees. This one, whose branches stretch 
So far away, we call a beech; and this, 
Whose boughs are clothed with feathery leaves, an elm. 
These flowers, these buds, are known to me. On earth 
When roses bloom we know that Spring is come, 
And when the fields are clothed with shadows, cast 
From the tall trees, we say that June is here. 
Is this world, then, the world which I have known, 
Or is it what my world shall be when all 
The things of darkness are subdued, and light 
Dawns on the soul for ever ?” 


“Tf man knew 
How Heaven-like the earth he sees can be, 
"Twere earth to him no longer!” 
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“Ts earth, then, 
A Paradise, made earth by man’s misdeeds ? 
I oft have thought that if the world were purged 
Of sin, and if all wrong were swept away, 
And if the only law which governed man 
Were that great law laid down by God Himself, 
The law of Perfect Love, the world would be 
No earth, but an Eternal Paradise.” 


“In the beginning God created Man ; 

In His own likeness formed He man, and all 

He made in His great wisdom was for man! 

The Heavens above, with all their myriad stars, 
The mountains and the plains, each tree and flower, 
All creatures, and the products of the earth 

Were for man’s use. For him the sun arose 

And warmed the revolving orb whereon man dwelt ; 
For him the moon lit up the Alpine peaks 

Or shone upon the valleys far beneath ; 

For him the stars, each in its separate place, 
Glittered on high; for him the Summer’s heat, 

The Winter’s cold, the Spring’s refreshing showers, 
The Autumn’s plenty. Each was but a part 

Of one vast scheme put forth by Him who made 
All things that are, to one great end, and that 

The Perfect Happiness of Perfect Man.” 


J. S. FLETCHER. 
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The Sacrament of Mercy. 


PART THE SECOND. 

5. 
THAT the Sacrament of Penance is truly and properly a sacra- 
ment, instituted by Jesus Christ, for the reconciliation of men to 
God, as often as they shall have fallen after their baptism into 
sins—and that the words of our Lord to His Apostles, on the 
evening of the first Easterday—“ Whose sins you shall forgive, 
they are forgiven them ; and whose you shall retain, they are 
retained ”—are to be understood of the power of remitting and 
of retaining sins in the sacrament of penance, as the Catholic 
Church has always understood them—is of divine and catholic 
faith. This has been solemnly defined under anathema by the 
Church, in the Council of Trent. 

The words of Jesus indicate the minister of this sacrament, 
its form, and its matter, both remote and proximate ; its remote 
matter being the sins of the. penitent, while its proximate matter 
consists in the necessary acts of the penitent, which are contrition, 
confession and satisfaction. 

The minister of the sacrament is a priest, and the Apostles 
on whom the power to administer this sacrament was conferred, 
had already been ordained priests. 

The form appears in the word “ forgive,” which implies re- 
mission by means of a judicial act of the priest. This must be 
an external act, expressed by words, as is the manner of other 
judgments. 

The remote matter is declared by the word “sins.” Contrition, 
as it is a necessary disposition of the penitent, is included in this, 
that the sins of some, that is, of those who are truly penitent, 
are to be forgiven, while the sins of others are to be retained. 
Confession of all and every mortal sin is demanded by the fact 
that the priest is constituted a judge, and that it is committed 
to his judgment to determine whether sins are to be remitted 
or are to be retained. No man can judge with equity in a case 
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which is unknown to him, and the priest cannot have distinct 
knowledge of the sins as they are in the conscience of the peni- 
tent, unless they are made known to him by the confession of 
the penitent, who alone among all men has distinct knowledge 
of them. Satisfaction also is implied by the power which is given 
not only of remitting and loosing, but also of retaining and 
binding, since this power includes power to bind the penitent 
to payment of some salutary penalty. 

The remote matter, or rather, in the case of this sacrament, 
the matter which ts to be removed, consists of all sins which have 
been committed by the penitent since his baptism, and that 
whether these sins have been mortal, or whether they have been 
venial; with this difference, however, that mortal sins form the 
necessary and principal matter, while venial sins form only 
sufficient matter. In other words, mortal sins must be confessed, 
while venial sins say be confessed, in order to sacramental 
absolution. 

The proximate matter, or guasit matter of the sacrament 
consists of the acts of the penitent—contrition, confession, 
and satisfaction. Of these three, the first two belong to the 
essence of the sacrament, while the third belongs only to the 
integrity or completeness of the sacrament. 

The form of the sacrament of penance consists in the words 
of absolution as pronounced by the priest. 


6. 


The sudject of the sacrament of penance, that is to say, the 
person who is capable of receiving it, is a baptised person who 
has sinned since the date of his baptism. No person who has 
not been baptised can validly receive this, or any other sacra- 
ment ; and, since this sacrament is instituted for the forgiveness 
of actual sin, no baptised person can receive it unless in the 
interval since his baptism he has actually sinned. 

The first act which is necessary on the part of a baptised 
sinner, in order to his subsequent absolution, is an act of con- 
zrition ; and it is the principal act, as it is the cause and root of 
the other two acts of the penitent which, together with it, form 
the proximate matter of the sacrament. 


Contrition includes three acts, which as parts are required in 
order to the completeness of one perfect whole. Of these the 
first is sorrow of sou’, The subject of this sorrow, or that power 
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of the soul in which it resides, and from which it springs, is the 
rational appetite, or wz//. It is not the sensitive appetite, which 
belongs not to the higher and spiritual nature, but to the lower 
and animal nature. The sensitive appetite, or feelings, may 
indeed share in this sorrow of the will, by way of overflow from 
the higher nature, but this is only a secondary and accidental 
effect. Sorrow of the senses is not necessary in order to true 
contrition. In other words, the penitent, if he is to be contrite, 
must de sorry, but he need not necessarily, nor is it always in 
his power, to fee/ sorry. 

The second act which is necessary in order to contrition, and 
which is included as a part thereof within true contrition, is 
detestation, or hatred of sin. It is an act of detestation to w// 
not to have sinned. In this act retractation of a previous depraved 
and depraving act of will principally consists. It is an abolishing 
of the sinful act of will, so far as this depends upon the sinner. 
Hence, it is commonly said that the essence of contrition con- 
sists in detestation of sin. 

The third act on the part of the penitent which is required in 
order to his true contrition, and so in order to the validity of his 
sacramental absolution, is a purpose of amendment. This is 
essential to contrition, but practically it is virtually included in 
efficacious detestation by the sinner of his sin. Without a 
purpose of amendment, his detestation would not be real. The 
very fact of really detesting implies as real a purpose of 
renunciation of the thing detested. 


Contrition must, moreover, have four necessary properties, 
in order to remission of mortal sins. It must be true and 
interior —supernatural—universal—and supreme. 

Contrition must be ¢ruve and zuterior, that is to say, it must be 
from the heart or, in other words, in the zz//, and not merely in 
the senses, and still less, only on the lips. It is with his will that 
man has sinned, and it is with his will that man must sorrow. 

Contrition must also be supernatural, and that both in its 
principle or source, and in its motive. It must be elicited by 
the will with the aid of a grace which elevates that will to the 
supernatural order for the doing of a supernatural act. Apart 
from grace there cannot be any supernatural act, or any act 
which contributes towards salvation. The motive of contrition, 
or that which in the mind moves the will to sorrow, must be 
proposed to the mind by faith, and must in some way impel the 
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will towards God. The motive will be supernatural, if it is the 
offspring and fruit of faith, since faith is supernatural. 

Thirdly, contrition must be wuzversal ; that is to say, it must 
extend, at least virtually, to all mortal sins which the penitent 
has committed. It may, however, be universal not only when 
there is a repetition of acts of contrition, corresponding in 
number to the number of sins committed, and each of those acts 
of contrition directed towards a particular sin as it comes singly 
to the recollection ; but, also, when in one act of contrition the 
sorrow reaches to all and every mortal sin, by reason of the 
oneness of the mortal sinfulness which is common to each and 
all of them. The oneness of the motive for which all are 
sorrowed for, detested and resolved against for the future—which 
is their common nature as they are offences against God, or 
deserving of eternal punishment, or the like—gives to the one act 
of contrition its necessary property of universality. 

In order to make sacramental confession, there must be 
examination of conscience, and therefore distinct advertence to 
the various sins as they are recollected, and this must either 
precede or follow the contrition. But this is accidental to the 
universality of the contrition, since it is occasioned only by the 
circumstance of confession. Apart from confession, it is not 
necessary that there should be previous actual and distinct recol- 
lection of all the individual mortal sins committed. In itself it is 
sufficient if the contrition is borne towards all of them as they 
exist in mass in the memory. If, on the other hand, one single 
mortal sin should be excepted by the penitent from his sorrow, 
detestation, and purpose of amendment, his contrition would 
necessarily be deprived of its property of universality. It would 
be destitute of reality, and valueless as a disposition in order to 
valid absolution, or as a part of the sacrament of penance. One 
cannot be contrite for any one mortal sin, or for any number 
of mortal sins, without being at the same time contrite for a// 
mortal sins whatsoever; for the simple reason that the very soul 
of the one motive of contrition for mortal sins is apprehension 
of the mortal sinfulness which is common to each as to all of 
such sins. To be contrite for one and not for another mortal 
sin, would be to hate and not to hate one and the self-same 
thing at the same time, and this is a manifest impossibility, as 
it is a contradiction in terms. 

Finally, contrition, to be effectual or real, must be supreme as 
regards appreciation, or reckoning, although it need not be supreme 
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in its intensity or vehemence. Contrition is supreme in appre- 
ciation when sin is reckoned by the understanding, and detested 
by the will, as a greater evil than any other evil whatsoever. 
Be it observed that this necessary property of contrition has 
—like the sorrow, and detestation and purpose, which are the 
parts of contrition—to do, not with the feelings or the imagi- 
nation, but with the understanding and the will. It lies therefore 
within our reach, since these spiritual powers are subject to our 
contro]. We are not required to fee/, but to reckon—with the aid 
of God’s grace, and in the light of faith—and to detest in accord- 
ance with the dictates of our reason thus reckoning. 

The contrition which is supreme in its zz¢enszty is that con- 
trition wherewith sin is detested, not only as it is the greatest 
of all evils, but also by an act of detestation which is more 
intense or vehement than that wherewith we detest all other 
evils. Intensity, as we have seen, is not required in order to the 
reality and efficacy of contrition. 


Another division of contrition is into habitual—actual—and 
virtual contrition. Habitual contrition is itself the virtue or 
habit of penance. Actual or formal contrition is the act of con- 
trition, regarded formally and as it exists in itself, at the time 
when that act is being elicited. That contrition is called virtual 
contrition which either, as rooted in a previous act of contrition, 
manifests itself in some effect which may be traced to that act, 
as to its cause; or which is virtually contained in another act, 
such as an act of charity. As so contained, it is sometimes 
called an zwzplicit act of contrition. 


As regards its motive, contrition may be ferfect, and when 
perfect it is contrition strictly so called. When its motive is 
imperfect, it is called attrition. This distinction is recognized 
by the Church in the Council of Trent. 

Perfect contrition is that contrition which springs as fruit 
from perfect charity, which is its root. This it may do in two 
ways. It may spring from a formally elicited act of charity, as, 
for instance, if one, intent in consideration of the goodness of 
God, should love HIM above all things, and consequently should 
necessarily detest any offence offered to zm as more detestable 
than are any or all other evils. It might also spring not from 
a formally elicited act of charity, but from a motive of charity ; 
as, for instance, if one, from his consideration of the divine good- 
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ness in itself, should be drawn immediately to detest sin, as it 
is contrary to that divine goodness. But even this contrition is to 
be regarded asa contrition which is made ferfect through charity. 


The zmperfect contrition which, for the sake of distinction, is 
commonly called a¢trition, is that sorrow of soul, and detestation 
of sins committed, with purpose not to sin in future, which 
proceeds from fear of punishment and of hell, or from some other 
motive, supernatural indeed, but not the motive of perfect 
charity. Contrition and attrition, or perfect and imperfect con- 
trition, differ in species. The acts of both are moral acts, and 
since moral acts are differentiated in virtue of their motives, acts 
of contrition and of attrition differ not in degree, but in kind. 
An act of attrition might be greater than an act of contrition in 
degree, but the act of contrition will be greater in 47nd. 


2 

There may be cessation from sin, and a sorrow for sin which 
is purely zatural; but this, by itself, in no way contributes 
towards remission of sin. Let us take the case of a man who 
has been living for many years in a habit of some sin. He 
awakes to the fact that this habit has become damaging to his 
temporal welfare. It is ruining his health, and undermining his 
constitution, it is interfering with his gains in trade, or with his 
success in his professional career, or it is alienating his friends, 
and he feels that he is falling in the social scale. Driven by 
these motives he regrets the past, detests it in its consequences, 
and purposes amendment for the future. He resolves at once 
and for ever to break from the habit of sin to which he has been 
so long in bondage, and he keeps his resolution, and never again 
to the day of his death does he commit a sin of the same kind. 
Nevertheless, he has done absolutely nothing towards remission 
of those sins of the past. His sorrow was as purely natural as 
were its motives. These did not spring from any principle of 
faith, and in them there was nothing that was supernatural. 
His cessation from sin was good in itself, and in accordance 
with the dictates of right reason, but its value was no greater 
than was that of its motives. He did not require the aid of 
grace to enable him to abandon his habit of sin. The natural 
motives had in themselves force sufficient to effect their natural 
result. It was a mere question of self-interest,and of guid pro 
guo on the principles of trade. He could not afford to pay the 
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price for his vices in their consequences, and so he abstained 
from further indulgence in them. He had his reward in the 
re-establishment of his health, in the restoration of his trade, in 
the return of his friends, and in his own self-satisfaction ; but he 
had not merited any reward in life everlasting. The guilt of 
his past sins was still upon his soul, the debt of eternal punish- 
ment for them which he had contracted was still due by him, 
and he had done nothing to secure forgiveness. 

Let us take another case. It is that of a man who has 
equally sinned, and in the same way. He awakes to the fact 
that if death should surprise him in his course of sin, and find 
him in his present condition, his inevitable doom would be one 
of everlasting punishment, or, that, even if he should have time 
to repent, he was laying up for himself a terrible future of purga- 
torial torment. Shrinking from either or from both of these con- 
sequences, and moved by his fear of them, he sorrows for the 
past, detests it, and purposes amendment for the future. His 
motive is not love of God by reason of His goodness, but fear of 
God and His just judgments. This motive is certainly selfish, 
but it is as certainly swpernatural. It is supernatural, inasmuch 
as his fear is a fruit of supernatural faith, and is of the same 
supernatural character as is that from which it springs. There 
might be belief in both hell and purgatory without fear of either, 
but there cannot possibly be fear of that in the existence of which 
one does not believe. His fear is moreover supernatural, inas- 
much as it requires, and is awakened with the aid of divine 
grace. It suffices to counterbalance in the penitent his affection 
of will towards, or cleaving to his past sins. His sorrow, as it 
is supernatural, may contribute towards remission of his sin, but 
standing by itself, and in virtue of its own efficacy, it does not 
effect remission of sin. It does not by itself obtain for him 
forgiveness of his sins, cleansing from the guilt of sin, release 
from the punishment due to sin, nor does it restore him to the 
state of grace. It does, however, suffice as a disposition in order 
to valid sacramental absolution, and it may enter as a fart into 
the sacrament of penance. 

Let us take a third case. It is that of a man who has sinned 
as grievously as have either of the other two. He awakes to a 
thought of the goodness of God, and in the light of it is led to 
an act of love of God above all things, and consequently to 
detestation of offence to God as an evil which is greater than all 
other evils. Or, it may be that, from his consideration of the 
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divine goodness in itself, he is led zisnediately to detest sin, as 
it is contrary to so great goodness, but without then and there 
making a formal act of charity. In the first case, his contrition 
springs from formal charity ; in the second case, from virtual 
charity, or from a motive of charity. In the latter case, no less 
than in the former, his contrition is perfected by charity. In both 
cases there is ferfect contrition, and perfect contrition justifies 
the penitent on the instant, and before his reception of the 
sacrament of penance. It includes, however, a desire of the 
sacrament, and his reconciliation to God and forgiveness of his 
sin is, therefore, not to be attributed to his contrition as apart 
from such desire. This desire will, of course, be more or less 
explicit, or will be simply implicit, in proportion to the penitent’s 
knowledge of what God has prescribed and requires of him. In 
the case of one who has no knowledge of the existence or 
obligation of the sacrament of penance, his readiness of will to 
do whatever may be God’s will, includes a readiness to satisfy 
the divine precept, and to submit himself to the power of the 
keys in the sacrament of penance. In the case of an unbaptised 
person, there would not, of course, be in his contrition any desire, 
either explicit or implicit, of the sacrament of penance, because 
he is, as unbaptised, incapable of receiving it, and it is not 
ordained for the remission of original sin, or of actual sins com- 
mitted before baptism. Remission of these is the effect as it is 
the end of baptism itself, and a desire of that sacrament, or 
readiness of will to receive baptism, is included in the perfect 
contrition which, when it exists in an unbaptised penitent, 
justifies him before his baptism. 


In the case of the first man, his sorrow for his past sins was 
as purely natural as it was—purely selfish. The sorrow of the 
second man was selfish, but—supernatural. The sorrow of the 
third man was—both supernatural and unselfish. The fear in 
the first sorrow was a worldly fear; the fear in the second 
sorrow was a servile fear; while the fear in the third sorrow 
was a filial fear. The first sorrow availed nothing towards 
forgiveness, and had no title to the namie of even an 
imperfect contrition. The second sorrow did not effect, but 
could contribute, as a disposition sufficient for valid sacra- 
mental absolution, or as a part of the sacrament of penance, 
towards remission of sins. It was a true contrition, although 
an zmuperfect contrition; and it is rightly called contrition, 
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although, for the convenience of distinguishing it from perfect 
contrition, it is commonly called attrition. It suffices both 
as it is a disposition and as it is a part, for the sacrament 
of penance, for which ferfect contrition, or contrition perfected 
by charity, is not required any more than it is required as a 
disposition for the sacrament of baptism. 


It must be remembered that, for forty centuries, perfect con- 
trition was the only means within reach of sinners for the 
forgiveness of their actual sins, and it is as efficacious now as it 
was during the centuries before sacraments existed. Jesus Christ 
came not to destroy any means of grace, or to lessen men’s 
chances of forgiveness, but to add to their number, and to extend 
forgiveness on easier terms. He has proved it by His acceptance 
of even the selfish sorrow of a servile fear as sufficient to enable 
Him to forgive sins in His tribunal of mercy. 

In our appreciation of the inestimable privilege of the 
sacrament of penance we must not lose sight of the efficacy of 
an act of perfect contrition for the forgiveness of sin. Not only 
is it the only means whereby those who are outside the Church 
can obtain remission of their actual sins, but for catholics also 
it is a means of z#mediate reconciliation with God. Remem- 
brance of this truth will prove of the utmost practical 
importance if, after having fallen into mortal sin, they should be 
delayed or hindered by circumstances from going to confession. 


8. 


The second part of the proximate matter of the sacrament 
of penance is—confession. Confession may be defined as 
accusation of his sins committed since baptism, made by 
a penitent to a priest, in order to obtain remission of them 
through the power of the Keys. Sacramental confession is 
by divine law necessary in order to the existence of the 
sacrament of penance. It was instituted by Jesus Christ 
when He constituted His Apostles, and in them His priests, 
judges in order that they might by a judicial act remit sins. 
Without knowledge of the cause there cannot be true judgment, 
and sins, as they are in the sinner’s conscience, can be known to 
the priest in one way only, namely, by the sinner’s confession of 
them to him. Confession is therefore as necessary as is the 
sacrament itself, and it is equally of divine institution. 

All mortal sins, committed since baptism, and which have 
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not been already confessed, and which are here and now 
remembered by the penitent, after due examination of his 
conscience, and are known to him as mortal sins, must be 
confessed by him in order to the validity of absolution. He 
must confess the number and the species of his sins, along 
with any circumstances of aggravation which are of such a kind 
as to change that species. 


Although it is prudent, and profitable and becoming to 
confess venial sins, it is nevertheless not necessary to confess 
them in the sacrament of penance, and in order to the validity 
of absolution. There are various other means by which 
remission of venial sins, in a soul which is free from mortal sin, 
may be obtained. These means may be reduced to three 
classes, namely, to sacraments, to penitential acts, and to 
sacramentals. 

Not only baptism and penance and extreme unction, but 
every other sacrament of the New Law, matrimony and order, 
as well as confirmation and the Holy Eucharist, directly and of 
its own efficacy remits venial sins, by bestowing grace, and 
increasing the fervour of charity. In order to this, however, 
there must be some detestation of sin, either explicit or implicit, 
although it is not necessary that it should be such a disposition 
of soul as would of itself, and apart from a sacrament, destroy 
the sin. Even a venial sin cannot be remitted so long as the 
soul cleaves to it by an affection of the will, and consequently 
there must be that retractation of the inclination of the will 
towards it, which is called detestation. 

All penitential acts, and all works which are done with some 
spiritual movement of detestation of sin—such as making a 
general confession, penitential beating of the breast, and reci- 
tation of the Our Father—are means for the remission of venial 
sin in a soul which is free from mortal sin. 

Sacramentals—such as sprinkling with holy water, a bishop’s 
blessing, and prayer made in a consecrated church—remit venial 
sin, not indeed of their own efficacy, as do sacraments, but as 
they entitle the pious penitent to the prayers of the church, and 
apply those prayers to him as if they had been said for him 
individually. 

Confession made by means of some sign which is an object 
of the senses is necessary in order to the validity of the 
sacrament. Speech is the natural, and most convenient and 
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appropriate sign, but it is not of the essence of confession, as 
confession is a part of the sacrament of penance. 

The public confession which was in use in ancient times, was 
not prescribed save for certain public sins, and then it was 
prescribed as part of the sacramental satisfaction which was 
exacted for those sins. It was always preceded by secret 
sacramental confession, by means of which the priest might 
form a judgment with regard to the necessity of public con- 
fession of public sins. 


9. 

The third part of the proximate matter of the sacrament of 
penance is—satisfaction. Sacramental satisfaction is made by 
the members of Christ, but it derives all its force and sufficiency 
from the merits of Christ. Satisfaction may be defined as—the 
acceptance and voluntary suffering of a temporal penalty 
whereby, through the merits of Christ, a baptised sinner, in 
the state of grace, pays his debt to the divine justice. 

The sinner contracts by his sin a double debt—a debt of 
guilt—and a debt of punishment. A two-fold satisfaction is, 
therefore, due—satisfaction for the guilt of his sin—and satis- 
faction of the debt of punishment which he has incurred. 

Satisfaction for guz/t, or the penance which God exacts in 
order to remission of guilt, is made by means of the contrition 
and confession which we have just considered. Satisfaction for 
the punishment due to sin is that whereby the debt of punish- 
ment is paid. By punishment we mean any evil or incon- 
venience which is contrary to nature and to the human will, and 
which is inflicted for the purpose of avenging guilt. 

The punishment which is due to mortal sin is two-fold—eternal 
punishment—and, in addition thereto, temporal punishment. 
Satisfaction for the debt of punishment is consequently two-fold. 
There is one satisfaction for the debt of eternal punishment, and 
there is another satisfaction for the debt of temporal punishment. 
The latter, however, alone remains due, and to be paid, after the 
debt of gui/t has been forgiven. The debt of e/ernal punishment 
is so inseparably wedded with the guilt of sorta/ sin, as neces- 
sarily to follow it, and so always to be remitted when that guilt 
is remitted. In other words, a soul which has been released, 
and is free from the guilt of mortal sin, and is therefore in the 
state of sanctifying grace, which makes it holy, cannot possibly 
be damned, or be worthy of that everlasting punishment which 
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is damnation. Guilt cannot be remitted without an infusion of 
grace, and it is this grace which constitutes a man an heir of 
eternal life. 

After the debt of eternal punishment, due by a mortal 
sinner, has been remitted to him along with the guilt of his 
mortal sin, a debt of temporal punishment remains due by him, 
his debt of eternal punishment having been commuted into a debt 
of temporal punishment. 

A debt of punishment is contracted also by means of venial 
sin ; but the punishment which is due to venial sin, is temporal, 
and is not eternal punishment. 


The imposition of a penalty, or penance, as it is commonly 
called, in the sacrament of penance, is of divine institution. 
When Jesus said to His Apostles—‘ Whatsoever you shall 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever you 
shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven,” He gave to 
them not only the power of retaining the sins of the impenitent, 
but also the power of binding the penitent to certain works of 
satisfaction. As a priest, when he absolves, remits sins, so far 
as the guilt of them and its eternal punishment is concerned, 
so when he imposes on the penitent a penance, he retains his sins 
as regards the temporal punishment which is due for them. 
The amount of temporal punishment which remains due after 
the guilt of sin has been remitted, is known to God alone, 
to whom it belongs to determine it. That it is a determinate 
measure is certain, and it varies in particular cases in accordance 
with the grievousness and number of the sins. It will be greater 
or less in proportion to the coztrition of the penitent, and that 
contrition may be such and so great as to cancel the whole debt. 
In like manner, moreover, some part of the residue is removed 
in virtue of the sacrament itself, since it was instituted for the 
remission both of guilt and punishment, and of temporal as 
well as of eternal punishment, and so for the perfect abolition of 
sin. 


Sacramental satisfaction is not an essential part of the sacra- 
ment of penance, as are its essential parts—contrition and con- 
fession, without which the sacrament cannot exist. The sacra- 
ment can exist without actual fulfilment of the satisfaction, as a 
living human body can exist without its limbs, although it 
cannot exist without its head, which is an essential part of it. 
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But satisfaction is an zxtegral part of the sacrament, as the 
limbs are integral parts of the body, or parts which are necessary 
to its integrity or completeness, and symmetry. The sacrament 
of its own nature tends towards satisfaction as its fruit, as a tree 
tends towards bearing fruit, although the fruit is not of the 
essence of the tree, or necessary to its existence, as is the root. 

Fulfilment of the penance sacramentally imposed produces, 
therefore, its effect of its own efficacy, since it is a real, although 
an integral part of the sacrament. It remits temporal punish- 
ment, in greater or less degree, in proportion to the character of 
the work enjoined,.and the dispositions of him who satisfies by 
means of it. It bestows also an increase of sanctifying grace, 
along with sacramental grace. 

The end of the sacramental penance is three-fold—to chastise 
for the past—to cure in the present—and to serve as safeguard 
in the future. The penance which is imposed should, therefore, 
be such as to be at once a punishment, a medicine, and a preser- 
vative of the new life which has been bestowed. 


Besides sacramental satisfaction, there is an extra-sacra- 
mental satisfaction by means of which a man who is in the 
state of grace can in this present life pay his debts to the divine 
justice. His works derive from grace a supernatural value, nay, 
are morally the works of Christ of whose mystical Body he is a 
living member. They are the fruit of the Vine, of which he is 
a branch. Our satisfactions, says the Council of Trent, are 
through Christ, in Whom we live, in Whom we merit, in Whom 
we satisfy, bringing forth fruits worthy of penance. These have 
their force from Him, are offered to the Father dy Him, and 
through Him are accepted by the Father. 

All works whatsoever which are good in themselves, are 
matter of satisfaction, in so far as they are in some way laborious 
and penal. It matters not whether they are interior or external, 
works of supererogation or works of precept, or sufferings which 
have necessarily to be endured. In the present state of human 
nature, in which there is a reluctance in tending towards the 
good, all good works are practically, in a greater or less degree, 
laborious and penal. They may be reduced to three classes, 
namely, to prayer—fasting—and almsgiving. Under the head 
of prayer, holy communion and every act of religion is included. 
Under the head of fasting we may place all labours, diseases, 
and other afflictions, whether of body or of soul. Almsgiving 
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may be regarded as comprehending every work of charity, and 
whatsoever is spent for the benefit of one’s neighbour. St. 
Thomas gives three reasons why this three-fold division is as 
convenient as it is complete, first, because the goods which we 
possess, and from which we can and ought to substract some- 
what to compensate the honour of God for the dishonour which 
our sins have done Him, are three in number—namely, those of 
our souls, those of our bodies, and those which belong to us. 
Secondly, because there are, as St.John tell us, three roots of 
sins, the concupiscence of the flesh, the concupiscence of the 
eyes, and the pride of life. And thirdly, because all sins are 
committed either against God, or against ourselves, or against 
our neighbour. 

These works are made formally satisfactory either by being 
enjoined by a confessor in the sacrament of penance, or, outside 
that sacrament, by voluntary acceptance of them in the spirit 
of penance; provided that, in either case, they are done by one 
who is then in the state of grace. 

There must be, on the part of God, His acceptance of those 
works as satisfactions, since all our works are already due to 
Him by other titles, and by every title ; but we have certainty, 
in virtue of the divine promises, that they are so accepted. The 
Council of Trent declares, as we have seen, that they are offered 
by Christ to the Father, and that through Christ they are accepted 
by the Father. 

The faithful can mutually help one another to satisfy for 
their sins, so that the work of one should profit the other by 
obtaining for him, whether he is alive or dead, remission of his 
debt, or of some part of his debt of temporal punishment. The 
debtor must, however, be in the state of grace, and free from 
the guilt of that for which the debt of punishment is paid. The 
offerer must also be in the state of grace when he does the work 
—the work must be of proportionate value as a price to satisfy 
for the debt—and he who does it must intend to offer it as a 
suffrage, or aid in payment of the other’s debt. 


10. 


It is only a duly ordained priest who can be the minister of 
the’ sacrament of penance, since it is priests alone who have 
received the power of the keys, which is so called from the 
words of the promise of Christ to Peter—“I will give to thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven,” and which is fitly so called, 
since, as the use of a key is to open and shut, so the end and 
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exercise of this power is to open heaven which has been closed 
to the sinner by his sin, to shut the gates of hell, and also to 
keep heaven closed to those who as impenitent are unworthy 
of entrance. 

But besides his power of Order, received in his ordination, a 
priest must have power of jurisdiction bestowed upon him, if he 
is to exercise his power of Order, and validly absolve. Juris- 
diction, regarded generally, is the power of a man over another 
man who is subject to him ; and, in this case, it is the power by 
which a priest, as he is a judge, can give sentence on another 

“man, as on his subject, in the court of conscience. 

The necessity of jurisdiction follows from the nature of 
sacramental absolution. Absolution is a judicial act, which 
cannot be exercised except on subjects. Subjects are not 
assigned to a priest by virtue of his ordination, and therefore 
they must be assigned to him by the rulers of the Church, either 
by its bishops, or directly by the Roman Pontiff. This assigna- 
tion of subjects is what is meant by bestowal of jurisdiction. 

The priest receives, indeed, in his ordination, a true power of 
the keys, but it is in root only, incomplete and remote, and 
resembles a sword which is sheathed in its scabbard. When 
jurisdiction is added, the power of order is rendered complete, 
prepared and ready for its exercise, and it is by it—to which the 
jurisdiction is as a condition necessary to its actual exercise— 
that the sin is formally remitted, as it is by the key that a door 
which is locked is opened. 

When a priest who has never received jurisdiction from any 
individual bishop, or from the Roman Pontiff, absolves a penitent 
at the hour of death, his absolution is valid, while it would have 
been invalid if he had attempted it when the penitent was not 
in danger of death. The reason of its validity is not that he 
has then power to absolve zwz¢hout jurisdiction, but that he then 

possesses jurisdiction over that particular penitent, bestowed 
upon him by the Church in her general bestowal of jurisdiction 
without any reservation, on all priests for the hour of death, 
and that penitent is for the time being as really his subject as if 
he had been specially assigned to him by express bestowal of 
jurisdiction on the part either of the local bishop, or of the 
Roman Pontiff. 
s%. 

The effects of the sacrament of penance are—remission of 
the guilt of sin, and of the whole of the debt of eternal punish- 
ment, which is due thereto, along with sometimes the whole, but 
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more frequently part of the debt of temporal punishment, and 
that in proportion to the contrition of the penitent. Secondly, the 
revival, or resurrection to life, of the virtues and good works, or 
merits which were slain, along with the sinner’s soul, by his mortal 
sin. These merits are those which were gained by him while he 
was in the state of grace, and which were therefore living with 
his life. They died with him in his spiritual death, and they 
rise with him, and to a continuance of their former life, in his 
spiritual resurrection. He rises with that measure of grace 
which was his before he fell. Nay, thirdly, he receives, in 
addition thereto, an increase of sanctifying grace, such as every 
sacrament bestows. Fourthly, and as annexed thereto is that 
right to actual graces in time of need, which is the properly 
sacramental grace of this sacrament, for the perfecting of his 
works of penance, for the avoidance of sins, for the overcoming 
of temptation, and for the re-establishment of the health of his 
soul. A final consequence of fervent reception of the sacrament 
of penance is peace of conscience, with great spiritual con- 


solation. 
12. 


When a soul departs from the body, burdened with a debt of 
temporal punishment, it is hindered from entrance to the beatific 
vision and heavenly glory, and is relegated to purgatory, until it 
shall have paid its debt to the uttermost farthing. 

It might have paid its debt to the divine justice while it was 
yet in the body, by means of laborious and penal works, done 
in the state of grace, and so in union with the merits of Jesus 
Christ. In that case it would have paid its debt wth cts own 
goods, 

If it has failed to do so, there still remains, by an extension 
of the divine bounty, a means of paying its debts from the goods 
of others. This is afforded through the prayers and good works 
of others of the faithful, and especially by means of indulgences. 


An indulgence is a remission of temporal punishment due to 
sins, the guilt of which has been already condoned, made by the 
power of the keys, and by means of the application of the 
satisfactions which are contained in the treasury of the Church, 
and this remission is made outside the sacrament of penance. 
This remission is of precisely the same value as is gratuitous 
remission by God, or as is payment of the debt through the 
suffering of the debtor himself. 

The “treasury of the Church” is a store of merits and 
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satisfactions, as they remain in the divine acceptance, and the 
distribution of which has been entrusted to the Church. 
Primarily and essentially it consists of the superabundant 
merits of Christ; secondarily, and by way of accident, it con- 
tains also the merits of Mary, and the superfluous satisfactions 
of the Saints. The works of Christ are satisfactory of their own 
proper dignity and virtue, while those of the saints are satis- 
factory through participation of the grace of Christ, which gives 
to them their value. The superfluous satisfactions of the saints, 
or those which they did not need for payment of their own 
debts, are added:to the merits of Christ not by way of supple- 
ment, since His satisfactions are superabundantly sufficient, but 
by way of accumulation, or of fruit, or of interest accruing from 
His satisfactory merits. It is a consequence of the communion 
of saints, whereby the members of the Church communicate in 
spiritual goods, as they are members of one organic body, in 
union with its head. 


Since the Church on earth has no jurisdiction over the souls 
of the dead, which are no longer subject to the power of the 
keys, she cannot apply these satisfactions to them by way of 
judicial sentence and absolution, and so she applies them by 
way of suffrage. A suffrage is a payment made by one for 
another, in satisfaction of his debt, provided this payment is 
accepted by the creditor. The Church, in applying indulgences 
to the dead by way of suffrage, lays the satisfaction at the feet 
of God with a supplication that, in view of the offered payment, 
He would deign, of His mercy, to condone the whole, or part of 
the debt of temporal punishment still due by the deceased. A 
suffrage is, therefore, more than mere prayer. He who prays 
does not thereby offer payment of debt, while he who applies a 
suffrage, offers payment supplied by the Church, along with the 
Church’s official prayer for its acceptance as payment of the debt. 

An indulgence applied for the benefit of the dead is an offer 
of payment only, with a prayer for its acceptance, and is not an 
absolution. An indulgence applied for the benefit of the living 
is at once a payment and an absolution, since the Church on 
earth has jurisdiction over the living. It is a judicial absolution 
which has annexed thereto a payment from the treasury of the 
Church. 


On the part of him who grants an indulgence there must be, 
besides the power to grant it, a just and reasonable cause, with 
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due proportion to the measure of indulgence granted. The 
granter is not the lord and master of the treasure, but only its 
steward and dispenser, who must be found faithful, and who will 
have to give account of his stewardship. Two things are 
required in order that there should be a just and proportionate 
cause, namely—some pious end, the attainment of which will be 
better pleasing to God than would be the penal satisfaction 
which is relaxed by the indulgence—and a work whereby that 
end will probably be attained. 

On the part of the recipient of an indulgence, there is 
required, in the first place, the state of grace, for no remission 
is made to a sinner, who is the enemy of God, since he is 
unworthy thereof, and there is no promise of it to him by God. 
Secondly, there must be complete execution of the work 
prescribed by the granter of the indulgence. Thirdly, in order 
to gain a plenary indulgence of all sins, including venial sins, 
there must be detestation of all and every one of them, so that 
there should not be voluntary affection, or real inclination and 
cleaving of the will to any one even venial sin. 


Thus, and in so many ways, does Jesus exercise that power 
which, as Son of Man, He has on earth to forgive sins. 
Moved with compassion for the miseries of the prodigal sons 
of God who, spending the substance of their divine birth- 
right in riotous living, have disinherited themselves, and sold 
themselves into degrading bondage, He restores them to 
the freedom of the children of God, and to that place in the 
family of God which was theirs before they left their Father's 
house, if He can only find in their hearts any sorrow which is 
supernatural and which springs from faith, if it be even that 
selfish sorrow which is rooted in a servile fear. Rich in mercy, 
He bestows upon them, while they are yet here upon 
the earth, wherewith to pay their debts to the divine justice. 
Lavish in His love, He loses not sight of them when they are 
seen no longer on the earth. His Heart is straitened until 
visiting them in their prison, He has paid for them the residue 
of their debt to its uttermost farthing, and until He can say to 
each one of them individually, “Son! be of good comfort, thy 
sins are utterly forgiven thee, go in peace into thy Father's 
House of Heaven.” 

WILLIAM HUMPHREY, S.J. 
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St. John Chrysostom on Faith and Reason. 
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THE relations of faith and reason were hotly debated as 
early as the third and fourth centuries, and apparently 
even in the time of St. Paul! The Greek mind, which was 
the mind of civilized humanity to which the teaching of the 
Church for the first four hundred years was addressed, of 
all others delighted most in reasoning and questioning. The 
difficulties of this subject must have pressed strongly upon a 
mind like that of St. John Chrysostom. It is a subject to 
which he frequently occurs, and on which he always speaks with 
emphatic plainness. His words are words of weight and value, 
even for our time. It is desirable that so old a contest should 
not be fought by us on entirely new lines. The polemics, like 
the doctrines of the Church, are conservative and reverential of 
antiquity. 

On the above-quoted passage of St. Paul, 1 Tim. i. 4, St. John 
writes in his first Homily on that Epistle : 


Where there is faith, there is no need of enquiry. Where curiosity 
is useless, why enquire ? Enquiry is inconsistent with faith. He who 
searching has not yet found ; he who is in the act of enquiring cannot 
make his act of faith. . . . The state of enquirers is not faith, for faith 
lays reasoning to rest. . . . Christ said, ‘Search the Scriptures,” that 
is, SO as mentally to possess and know their exact meaning, not that we 
may be always enquiring, but that we may let enquiry drop. . . . It is 
God’s wish to bestow great things upon us, but reason cannot take in 
the greatness of His dispensations. This must be done by faith, the 
grand medicine of souls. Enquiry, therefore, is contrary to the dispen- 
sation of God. For what is the dispensation according to faith? To 
receive God’s benefits and profit by them, to doubt of nothing, to 
question nothing, but simply to acquiesce. ‘The edifice that faith has 
completed, enquiry overthrows, raising questions and casting out faith. 
. . . This is the first proof of our knowing God, if we believe in what- 
ever He says, independently of proofs and demonstrations. 
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On 1 Cor. ii. 29, he writes : 


It was then lawful to handle arguments and use the wisdom of the 
Gentiles, when we were being led by the hand through the evidence of 
creation ; but now, unless you become a fool, that is, unless you empty 
out all argument and all wisdom, and give yourself over to faith, it is 
impossible to be saved. 


Again, on 1 Cor. i. 22, he speaks of “quelling arguments, 
and submitting yourself to the Master.” Elsewhere, in a 
passage which I must quote from memory, he says: “If faith 
rested on arguments, by argument it might be overthrown.” 

St. John Chrysostom speaks with vehemence characteristic 
of the school of divinity to which he belonged, the school of 
Antioch, which was not greatly enamoured of the fashion of 
theological speculation in vogue at Alexandria. It sounds 
strangely in our ears to say that enquiry casts out faith. But 
there is enquiry and enquiry. There is the enquiry of 
doubt and the enquiry of elucidation. The enquiry that is 
prompted by doubt, is inconsistent with faith. St. John 
Chrysostom’s words are not too strong, if we understand 
them of that sort of enquiry. A man who enquires into 
any part of the Divine revelation, having his assent thus 
undetermined and swaying still loose, either never has had 
the faith, or having had it, has parted with it. Faith is 
inconsistent with doubt taking possession of the whole man, 
that is, with voluntary doubt; not, however, with involuntary 
doubt invading the soul, but not winning it, still less with the 
power to doubt, whichis always there, inasmuch as faith is a 
free act. But the enquiry of elucidation is lawful and praise- 
worthy ; it is, in fact, the parent of Christian theology. As 
St. Thomas says: “There are two sorts of sciences; some 
proceed upon principles known by the natural light of the 
understanding, as arithmetic and geometry ; others proceed on 
principles known by the light of a higher science.” He adds: 
“In this way theology is a science, because it proceeds on 
principles known by the light of the higher science, or know- 
ledge, possessed by God and the blessed,”? of which heavenly 
knowledge faith is a participation granted to us on earth, certain 
as that is certain, but not evident to us as that is evident to the 
blessed. 

The theologian takes the articles of faith for granted. They 
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are with him foregone conclusions. His labour is to understand 
them in greater and greater detail, and, joining them with truths 
of reason, thence to arrive at other conclusions, not of faith, but 
“theologically certain,” or “theologically probable,” as the case 
may be. Sometimes he will trace out the logical affinity 
between one article of faith and another, as between the 
Incarnation and Immaculate Conception, or between the Sacri- 
fice of the Cross and that of the Altar. Sometimes he will 
look for grounds of reason to support the articles of faith, 
which are the starting-points of his science. This labour upon 
the initial data of theology belongs to Christian apologetics : 
they are not theology proper, but an introduction to it. Any 
arrangement leading to a conclusion opposite to faith is at once 
set aside by the theologian as vicious, not in a mere moral but 
in a logical sense. That would be an unsound and superstitious 
construction of faith, which should take an objection to be at 
once scientifically valid and theologically inadmissible, or a 
doctrine to be both unreasonable and true. What the theologian 
says and believes is, that inasmuch as this or that conclusion is 
clearly against faith, and inasmuch as the truth of reason and 
the truth of faith cannot be in contradiction, since they are both 
the one truth of God, therefore it must be that of the premisses 
leading to that conclusion one or more is false, or the conclusion 
itself is not logically drawn from the premisses. 

Hence we may gather the answer to the question : What 
would you do, if the Pope were to define ex cathedra as an 
article of faith something in manifest contradiction with a 
proved fact of science? The answer is: I believe with the 
certainty of divine faith that the Pope never will do any such 
thing. Truth cannot contradict truth. You might as well ask 
me what I should do if a valid proof were discovered that five 
and two are eight. This is the general answer. In a particular 
instance I should believe that—one of two things—either the 
contradiction between the Papal definition and the fact of 
science was apparent, not real, or the alleged fact of science 
was a mistaken conclusion, one that would have to be amended 
as science advanced. That is, I have more confidence in the 
Catholic Church than in any scientific induction whatever ; at 
the same time, so confident am I of some scientific inductions, 
as to be quite at ease in thinking that the infallible voice of the 
Church never will and never can contradict them. 

To go back to St. John Chrysostom. He tells us that faith 
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rests not on arguments, that it is independent of proofs and 
demonstrations ; that he who would believe with divine faith 
must put argument aside, and sheerly submit to the word of 
God. He meant that what theologians call the formal motive 
of faith, the precise inducement to believe held in view in 
making the act, is not any argument, but the veracity of God 
revealing. We must be careful not to confuse the “formal 
motive” with the “pre-ambles of faith,” preambula fidec. The 
pre-ambles of faith are conclusions of reason, to the effect that 
there is a God, that He can neither deceive nor be deceived, 
that He has given a revelation to men, that this revelation is 
contained to some extent in Scripture, that the Catholic Church 
is guardian and exponent of this revelation. One who has the 
happiness of being brought up a Catholic from infancy receives 
the faith almost without pre-ambles. In later years, when his 
intellect is formed by education, he goes back upon these 
foundations, and learns scientifically the grounds of his faith. 
With one who is seeking his way out of heresy or agnosticism 
to the fulness of Catholic truth, the pre-ambles of faith must be 
matter of alternate prayer and reasoning, perhaps for years. 
He cannot forthwith make his act of faith; not having yet 
come to the house he cannot possibly enter. But in due time, 
by dint of prayerful reasoning, he has attained to a moral 
certainty of the existence of God, and of the divine mission of 
the Church to declare the mind of God for the salvation of men. 
This moral certainty is not the certainty of faith; it is a 
reasoned thing, which faith is not. But now that he has this 
certainty, the time is come when he must make his act of faith. 
Unless he does so, the moral certainty he had before is likely to 
vanish, and he will be in doubt again. It is like having a 
church spire pointed out to you rising amid the thick foliage of 
a distant wood. Before you have caught sight of the spire your 
eye must wander up and down among the trees ; this represents 
the preliminary work of reason gone through before the con- 
clusion is reached, that reason ought to submit and heart and 
mind to believe. When the eye at last lights on the spire, it 
must be fixed there by an effort of the will, else the object will 
not be clearly discerned, and will be lightly lost again to view. 
So when the preliminaries of faith are accomplished, the act of 
faith must be put, and the mind as it were clamped in the truth 
which it has found ; otherwise the searcher will be involved in a 
fruitless round of preliminaries again and again, and will die 
after all a stranger to the testament of the promise. 
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What, then, is the analysis of the act of faith itself, this 
innermost essence of believing upon God’s word, which we 
reach when all pre-ambles are over? To understand it, we must 
observe that faith is a supernatural act, that is, an act done 
under the influence of grace, and without grace utterly impos- 
sible. Therefore we need briefly to declare what grace is. 
“ Actual grace,” of which alone there is question here, is an 
impression made by God Himself directly upon the under- 
standing and upon the will of man, moving him to will certain 
things in order to his eternal salvation, and supporting him in so 
willing. These impressions are not, strictly speaking, caused by 
any sensible object, as a picture or a man speaking; nor have 
they a spontaneous birth within the mind according to any law 
of association. They are Divine interferences, gratuitous and 
uncaused, except by the free will and bounty of God Himself 
stepping in. Created agencies are occasions, and even in the 
case of sacramental signs, moral causes of actual grace, but we 
are not now concerned with sacramental workings. The prime 
mover and proper cause of grace is always God. Grace is not 
miraculous, because it is part of God’s ordinary Providence in 
this world ; but it is as little traceable to any natural cause, as 
any miracle whatever. 

When the searcher after religious truth has arrived by 
reasoning at a moral certainty, that a God who cannct deceive 
has revealed this or that doctrine, there ensues in his soul a 
movement of grace, called by theologians an “inner locution,” 
confirmatory of his reasoned conclusion. It is not the faintest 
whisper audible to sense ; it is “the word of God, reaching to 
the division of the soul and of the spirit, living and effectual,” 
if the man chooses to listen to it. This first locution is 
addressed to the intellect. The next appeal is to the will. 
Here the voice of grace is at once an authoritative command to 
submit, and a fatherly invitation to trust. “Believe, my child, 
it is I, the very Truth, who speak to thee.” It is, in fact, the 
“It is I, fear not,” of the Gospels.? If the soul corresponds to 
the grace that is given to it, there follows a movement of the 
will bidding the intellect assent, and thereupon the assent itself 
of the intellect upon the one motive of the authority of God 
revealing, which assent of the intellect is the act of faith. The 
firmness of this assent is the “ certainty of faith,” the rAnpogopia 
miatews, in the language of the New Testament. It differs from 

3 St. Matt. xiv. 27; St. Luke xxiv. 36; St. Mark v. 36. 
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all other certainty—first, in being supernatural, the response of 
the soul to an inner locution of the Holy Ghost ; secondly, in 
being paid as a dounden duty—there is no other proposition but 
articles of faith, or akin to faith, to which we are bound to give 
an intellectual assent ; thirdly, being paid as a duty, it is paid. 
not by physical necessity but freely—in this agreeing with many 
natural assents and differing from others, namely, from those: 
where the proposition assented to is self-evident. 

The following is not a quotation, but the view which it 
expresses is perhaps not unlikely to find acceptance: “I believe 
by reason that there is a God, and that God has revealed some- 
thing ; thereupon I believe the truth of that something which 
my reason tells me God has revealed ; and this believing, simply 
because I judge it reasonable to believe, is faith.” If this were 
the adequate statement of the genesis of faith, faith would 
certainly rest ultimately upon reason alone, for all the strong 
protests of St. John Chrysostom to the contrary. In this view 
the condemnation of the following proposition by Innocent the 
Eleventh is simply unaccountable : “ The will cannot make the 
assent of faith to be in itself firmer than the weight of reasons 
moving to assent deserves.” The view is, in fact, rank Pela- 
gianism. It entirely ignores the supernatural element which is 
the essence of faith. We cannot indeed dispense with external 
teaching. God will not Himself take the part of instructor ; 
we must learn our Catechism from our fellow-men. Nor can 
we dispense with arguments and motives of credibility pro- 
portioned to the capacity of the hearer, simple considerations. 
for simple folk, elaborate inductions for the learned. But then 
on the top of that must come the inner locution direct from 
God to the individual soul, or there can be no faith. Faith is. 
really an assent to that inner locution, which finally brings home 
to the believer in a supernatural way the veracity of God 
revealing this or that article. 

Faith is no mere conclusion of reason. No wonder, then,. 
that the certainty is higher far than the natural certainty of the 
reasons which may be advanced in support of it. Nay, faith 
re-acts upon the natural certainties which are called its pre- 
ambles, those of the existence of God, of His veracity, and of 
His having given a revelation, so that we know, not by science 
merely but likewise by faith, that there is a God, that He cannot 
deceive, and that He has spoken to the world to a definite 
effect and through definite channels. Thus I believe on the 
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authority of God revealing that there is a God at all—as the 
light which reveals the objects on which it falls reveals also 
itself. At the same time I know the existence of God by 
argument apart from belief on His authority. I know of God 
and I believe in God by two separate acts: the one is science, 
the other faith. 

When St. John Chrysostom speaks of “ believing indepen- 
dently of proofs and demonstrations,” of “becoming a fool, 
emptying out all arguments and all wisdom,” of “quelling 
arguments and submitting yourself to the Master,” he does not 
deny that arguments may lead up to faith in one who has it 
not ; he does not debar a believer from finding by argument “a 
reason of the hope that is in him;”* but he bans and 
anathematizes the Pelagian view, that faith is not a work of 
grace, but of nature—not a venture on God’s truthfulness and a 
submission to His word, but a piece of human self-will and 


private judgment. 
j.R. 


4 1 St, Peter iii, 15. 























The Lindsays. 


A STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 


CHAPTER XXXII, 
BEFORE THE TRIAL. 


“ WELL, old fellow, how are you getting on ?” 

Alec turned on the rough bed which served him for a couch 
in the daytime, and saw Hubert Blake. 

“ Not getting on at a particularly fast pace just at present,” 
said Alec, as he got up and shook hands with his friend. 

“ You're keeping up your spirits, I hope ?” 

“I do my best.” 

“ How do you amuse yourself ?” 

“TI got the doctor to lend me an old Todhunter. I find 
nothing like algebra for making the time pass—that is, if you 
try to find out something of it for yourself.” 

“What have you got here?” asked Blake, who had strolled 
up to a corner where a card was hanging. 

“ Only an almanac.” 

“ And you're ticking off the days, I see. Are you counting 
up to the—— ?” 

“The day of my trial—yes,” said Alec, looking as if he 
wished that his friend had not been so observant. 

“ Are you so anxious for it to come off?” asked Blake, 
sitting down on the edge of the bed. 

“Yes, Naturally I want to know the worst.” 

“T was talking with your lawyer friend yesterday. He seems 
certain that you will be acquitted.” 

“ An acquittal would not set things right.” 

“ What ?” 

“Don’t you see that whether I am convicted or not is a 
thing that affects only my personal comfort? If I am acquitted 
it will only be by some of those legal arguments which Corker 
used before the magistrate. They may be sound or unsound ; 
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it doesn’t matter one straw. How far does an acquittal of that 
kind go to clear one’s character ?” 

Blake murmured something vague and deprecatory. 

“Or it may be that the jury may ‘give me the benefit 
of the doubt.’ Will chat set me right with the world? No, 
Blake. My life is ended, almost before it has begun.” 

“Don’t say that, Lindsay. At the worst you can emigrate, 
and , 

“ And hide myself. Yes, to be sure. I could do that.” 

“T’ll tell you what I wish you would do for me,” said Alec, 

“after a pause. “Get my father to go back to Scotland. He 
cannot possibly do me any good. He ” Alec stopped and 
bit his lip. He was ashamed to say that his father believed him 
guilty. 

“Tt is natural for him to wish to be here,” began Blake. 

“He comes here and preaches at me,” said Alec. “ I dare say 
he means very well ; but I really caznot stand it. I think it is 
taking a mean advantage of circumstances, for I can’t run away, 
and I can’t very well tell him to leave me alone.” 

“Can't you listen in patience ?” 

“ You see, I’ve got the chaplain on me too.” 

“T used to think you were rather fond of religious discus- 
sions,” said Blake, maliciously. 

Alec laughed. It was a hard, joyless sound, not pleasant to 
hear. 

“The worst of it is, my two spiritual guides give contrary 
directions,” he said. “ But you have absolutely no conception 
how unpleasant it is to sit here and be preached at. Of the 
two I think I like the chaplain best. Professional training 
always tells, and . 

“ Alec,” interrupted Blake, who wanted to change the sub- 
ject, ‘can you imagine how that word ‘hundred’ slipped out of 
that will ?” 

“It never was there,” said Alec. 

Blake shook his head. 

“ Or it would be there now.” 

“You see the whole thing was left to me,” Alec went on. 
“No one so much as touched it, except myself and r 














Suddenly he remembered something—the little incident of 
Laura’s curiosity. He paused rather awkwardly, considering 
whether it could possibly affect the matter, and decided that it 
was absolutely of no importance. He opened his lips to men- 
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tion the circumstance as an excuse for his sudden silence, when 
he remembered that it was not very creditable to Laura, and 
besides, that he had promised her he would never speak of 
what she had done. He stopped again, when on the point of 
speaking, and looking up he caught a surprised and troubled 
expression in his friend’s face. Meeting Alec’s gaze, Blake 
dropped his eyes. He saw that something was being concealed 
from him, and he had imagined that he had known every 
incident connected with the making of the will. 

“Blake is beginning to doubt me,” said Alec to himself. 
“Soon I shall have no one left.” When he next spoke, his 
voice, in spite of himself, was hard and repelling. He was too 
proud to give an explanation of his reticence ; and Blake, on 
his side, was afraid to ask for any. When he left the prison he 
had not come to believe in his friend’s guilt ; but his faith was 
shaken. 

“I won't say I distrust him; and yet—it is very queer.” 
That was the tenor of his thoughts. He felt profoundly sorry 
for Mr. Lindsay, and tried to persuade him to return to Scotland 
before the trial. But this would not have suited the old man’s 
ideas of his duty as a father. He would stay by his son, guilty 
though he were, to the end. 

Alec, of course, had his despairing moods, moods in which 
there seemed no brightness for him, nor any possibility of 
comfort in Heaven or on earth ; and as the imprisonment began 
to tell more and more upon his health these periods became 
more frequent and more prolonged. It was not surprising, 
indeed, that sometimes a deep melancholy seized him, as it were 
in a grasp of iron. 

He was sitting in his cell one day, holding a book before 
him but reading nothing, while his mind was lost in aimless, 
gloomy wanderings, when he heard the familiar sound of the 
unlocking of his door. 

“Oh, can’t they leave me alone even one day!” he groaned 
to himself. 

A tall figure in an immense cloak entered. 

“Cameron !” 

The two men stood grasping each other’s hands in silence. 
Alec’s mobile lips were working strangely. As for Cameron, a 
great beard effectually concealed the expression of his mouth, 
but his eyes were moist. 

Then he broke into a laugh, and withdrawing his hand gave 
Alec a shove which sent him staggering backwards. 
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“ What on earth made ye get into such a pickle?” 

“That's just what I want to know.” 

“Come now, tell me all about it,” said Cameron, seating 
himself on the bed. 

“If you don’t mind, old fellow, I’d rather not,” said Alec. 
“You see, I’ve had to go over these wretched details so often ; 
and I can hardly help thinking of them night and day, so it is a 
relief to speak of something else. Tell me about yourself. 
What are you doing now?” 

“T’m assistant to Dr. Farquharson. But I don’t care for 
the work. I cari scarcely prevent myself from pitching some 
of the patients out of the windows of their own bed-rooms. 
They have nothing in the world the matter with them but over- 
feeding and too much coddling. Occasionally I give them the 
nastiest drugs I can think of, by way of relieving my feelings, 
especially castor oil.” 

“You brute!” 

“T want to be assistant professor of surgery. I hate the 
pill-and-powder business.” 

“How did you come to be in London?” asked Alec, 
suddenly. 

“IT wanted to see what the London hospitals are like.” 

“ Duncan, ye’re leein’,” said Alec, gravely. 

“May be Iam; an’ may be I’m no. That’s neither here nor 
there.” 

“You saw something about—about it in the papers, didn’t 
you?” 

“Lees an’ trash.” 

“Well; I’m not so sure about that ;” and Alec, having thus 
reached the subject, told the whole story of the will. “And 
now, doesn’t it look very like as if I had got MacGowan to leave 
out that word ‘hundred’ ?” 

For answer Cameron gave a comical look, and slowly shook 
his head. ‘“ Ye haven’t brains enough, laddie, to be a thief.” 

Alec looked anxiously at his friend, with searching eyes. 
Cameron bore the look unmoved. Yet Alec was not satisfied. 

“Do you think it possible that I made a blunder like that 
unintentionally?” A wild thought came into the lad’s head, 
and he uttered what was in his mind. “What if I were to tell 
you that I did it on purpose ?” he asked. 

It seemed almost as if he were bent on destroying the faith 
of the only man who still believed in him. 
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“Do you mean wilfully, after time for reflection, taking a day 
or two over it ?” 

Alec nodded. 

“T should certify that you were insane.” 

“ God bless you, Cameron!” 

“Man, you're half cracked already, to talk in that way. 
Your uncle was a donnart auld eediot. That’s undeniable. 
And if ye confessed to me that being suddenly aware of the 
injustice he meant to do you (as I look on it), you had thrown 
his will on the fire, I might have thought that possible enough. 
But if you were to tell me that you sat down in cold blood, and 
thought out this plan for yourself, and determined to carry it 
out, and did carry it out, I would zo¢ believe you. I should say 
ye were mad, first.” 

“Cameron, my father ” began Alec, after a pause. 

“No?” The word was accompanied by a raising of the 
eyebrows, and followed by slow shakes of the head, which 
indicated that in his opinion some people were hopelessly stupid. 

“He'll be very sorry, and ashamed of his want of trust in 
you, Alec; don’t forget that,” said Cameron. 

“My innocence may never be known. My character is gone 
already,” said the prisoner, glad to tell what was in his heart to 
a sympathetic ear. 

“That’s not certain,” said Cameron, quickly, as he grasped 
his friend by the shoulder, and scanned his face narrowly. “ And 
if it were, why, better men than you have had to thole* the same 





thing.” 

“ That’s true. I shouldn’t make so much of it. But, you see, 
I have so little here to occupy my thoughts.” 

“T’ll come and see you again, if they’ll let me. But I don’t 
think they will. It was a fashious* job to get in. But I'll be 
in court. You may depend on that.” 

“No, no; Duncan. You must go back to your work.” 

“Farquharson’s patients need a holiday. It will do them 
all the good in the world. Besides I haven't left them as 
sheep without a shepherd, which they would be if they were 
left entirely to old Farquharson. So I chose a sub-deputy- 
assistant before I came away. A fourth-year’s student just 
scraped through. An Englishman, and I think the most 
ignorant man I ever came across, but popular with the women.” 

“Yes, yes, man, in a minute,” he said impatiently to the 


1 To bear. 2 Troublesome. 
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turnkey, who opened the door to say that the allotted time had 
expired. 

“That minds me, I would practise my art on you, Alec, my 
lad, if time permitted. Fiat experimentum, ye ken.” 

“There’s nothing the matter with me,” said Alec. 

“T don’t like that cough. And you're very thin. I must 
see the pill-man of this institution mysel’. I suppose they 
keep an animal of that kind on the premises ?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. I suppose so. Good-bye, old fellow. 
You've done me a world of good.” 

“After all this rumpus and palaverin’s by,” said Duncan, 
“Tl carry ye aff wz et armis to the island of Scalpa, 
and fatten you up there for a month; or, better still, send 
you for a voyage to Australia—Coming! I tell ye, ye——” 
The rest of the speech was lost in the dark recesses of the 
Gaelic language, as Dr. Cameron strode after the bulky form 
of the turnkey. 

One good result of this visit was that Alec was removed next 
day to the hospital ward of the prison. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE TRIAL. 


A THICK, murky fog hung over London on the morning of 
Alec Lindsay’s trial. Waves of chill mist rolled up from the 
river, and met the sulphurous vapours which filled the air. 
The sun was not visible at all. In every street and building 
gas was flaming, as if it had been midnight. Rain or snow 
would have been a relief from the stifling yellow vapour; but 
neither fell. The cold, clammy, omnipresent fog reigned 
supreme. 

As it happened, Hubert Blake had slept at his uncle’s the 
night before. He had, of course, determined to be present at 
the trial ; and when he came down to breakfast, an hour earlier 
than usual, he was surprised to see that both Sophy Meredith 
and Miss Elmwood were dressed ready to go out. 

“You are not thinking of shopping on a day like this?” 
asked Hubert in some surprise. 

“No, indeed,” answered Sophy, almost indignantly. “We 
are going to the court.” 
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Blake said no more at the time; but when Miss Elmwood 
had left the breakfast-room to put on her bonnet, he returned to 
the subject. 

“T really think you had better stay at home,” he said, in 
a matter-of-fact way. “It is quite unnecessary for you to be 
there, and it may be a very painful scene.” 

Sophy’s fingers were trembling nervously, as she played with 
the sugar-tongs. She was obliged to fold her hands, and pause 
for a second or two before she answered : 

“T think, if there is ever a time when one should stand by 
one’s friends, it is when they are ” she stopped, as if she 
could not trust herself to say more. 

“Yes, of course; but, you see, you can’t do Lindsay any 
good by going; probably he won’t even know you are there. 
It is not as if you were a relation of his.” 

It was all true enough ; and Sophy felt only too keenly that 
her action would seem ridiculous; yet she was none the less 
determined to go. She had nothing to say in reply, and sat 
searching her mind for some excuse, while the tears that would 
no longer be restrained rapidly filled her eyes. 

Blake saw her agitation with surprise. “I had no idea she 
was so tender-hearted,” was his first thought. “Can it be 
that—that Lindsay is something more than a friend to her?” 
was his second. “She is older than he is, but not so very much 
older, after all. It would not be so very surprising, if it were 
so. It would be ” Then his thoughts became more vague. 
He could not imagine what his uncle’s house would be like 
without Sophy as its mistress. There would be no one to chat 
to about his pictures, no one to whom he could bring the gossip 
of the little world of artists to which he had returned. As for 
the wandering, unsettled life he had been living the year before, 
he thought of it now with positive disgust. Yes; if Sophy were 
to go out of his life, she would leave a sad blank behind. 

He did not stop to consider on what a slender foundation 
he was thus constructing the future. Sophy was surprised at 
his silence, and glanced at him timidly. He seemed lost in 
reflection ; then suddenly looking up, their eyes met. He was 
astonished that she looked so beautiful. He had never thought 
of her as pretty before ; but indeed the tender light in her eyes, 
and the faint colour coming suddenly into her pale cheeks 
would have made a far plainer face seem fair. 

“Don’t you think we had better be going?” said Hubert, 
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in a gentle tone. “The court may be crowded; and we may 
find a difficulty in getting seats.” 

Sophy rose and left the room without saying anything more. 

The fog detained the party from Highgate, so that when 
they reached the court, it was with difficulty that Blake could 
find seats for his friends. To Sophy the scene was so new and 
strange, and the effect of the fog so bewildering, that in spite 
of the gas-jets flaring here and there, it was some time before 
she could make out anything distinctly. By degrees she dis- 
tinguished the Judge in his ermine-trimmed gown, the city 
dignitaries in their robes of office, the officials of the court on 
their raised seats under the bench, and the empty jury-box. 
But the object which fascinated her was the high, spiked iron 
railing which surrounded a wide space in the centre of the court, 
facing the bench. That, she knew, was the dock. 

It was tenanted by one person, a woman, a forlorn-looking 
creature, with a dirty shawl thrown over her bare head. On 
either side of her, but a little behind, stood a policeman. For 
some minutes after Sophy and her companions took their seats, 
there was perfect silence in the building, so that they wondered 
what the reason of it could be. Then the voice of the Judge 
broke the stillness. 

“The sentence of the court is that you be kept in penal 
servitude for the period of seven years.” 

Sophy did not know what the woman’s offence had been, 
but the punishment seemed terrible; and as the poor creature, 
who had evidently not expected so long a term, broke out into 
cries, oaths, and imprecations, Sophy shuddered, and was 
almost moved to tears. To the Judge, to the barristers, the 
police, and the other officials, it was only part of the ordinary 
routine of their lives. To the gentle woman who had lived in 
shelter all her days, the sight of this sister-woman’s face, coarse, 
bloated, distorted by passion and despair, was like a glimpse 
into a world of which she had never even dreamed, a world in 
which blessings were exchanged for curses, tender thoughts for 
the fury of selfish passions, and liberty for bondage. 

As the woman was led down a staircase inside the dock, 
which communicated with the cells, the Clerk of the Arraigns 
and the counsel on the front row were exchanging a few words. 
And in another moment the clerk called out— 

“ Bring up Alexander Lindsay !” 

A subdued rustle of excitement passed through the court, 
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and every eye was turned to the dock. In another moment 
Alec had taken his place, calm and self-possessed, but very pale. 
The first thing he saw was his father’s face. The old man was 
sitting at the solicitor’s table, facing the dock, with Margaret 
by his side. No emotion of any kind was visible on his features ; 
but Alec fancied—probably it was only his fancy—that a look 
of reproach was in his eyes. Margaret, unable to meet her 
brother’s gaze, was looking stedfastly at the table in front of her. 

As the clerk was reading the indictment, Alec’s eyes were 
fixed on the ledge in front of him. He knew that Duncan 
Cameron was somewhere in the building; and the thought 
comforted him. Then, somehow, he fell to thinking of his 
college-days ; and was only recalled from his reverie when the 
clerk's voice was raised to ask him— 

“How say you, Alexander Lindsay; are you guilty, or not 
guilty ?” 

“Not guilty.” 

Then the clerk proceeded to swear in the jury; and then 
Mr. Collithorne, Q.C., rose to open the case for the Crown. 

Mr. Collithorne was famed at the bar for his “deadly 
moderation” as a prosecuting counsel. Never raising his voice, 
over-stating nothing, admitting beforehand the facts on which 
he knew the defence would be based, his words had with the 
jury the weight which attaches to the utterances of a judge 
rather than that which belongs to the speech of an advocate. 

“May it please your lordship,” he began, “gentlemen of 
the jury, this is a very painful case, and one which well deserves 
that close and careful attention which I am sure you will bestow 
upon it. Fortunately the facts are few and simple. The prisoner 
is a nephew of the late Mr. James Lindsay, who, as some of you 
may know, was a very wealthy man. Some time before his 
death, Mr. Lindsay conceived the idea of bequeathing by his 
will a large sum of money, no less than half a million sterling, 
to the religious body of which he was a member, the Free 
Church of Scotland. He talked over that intention with an 
old friend of his, the Reverend Dr. Mackenzie of Glasgow ; 
and (though that is not really important to the matter in hand) 
Dr. Mackenzie will tell you that he neither suggested this idea 
to Mr. Lindsay, nor in any way pressed him to make this 
bequest. 

“Having settled in his mind the disposition which he 
intended to make of his property, Mr. Lindsay sent to his 
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solicitors, asking them to call and take instructions for his will. 
His solicitors were Messrs. Hatchett, Small, and Hatchett, a 
most respectable firm; and I must tell you that the prisoner 
and the man not in custody were at that time both clerks in 
Messrs. Hatchett’s office. Well; the solicitors sent their 
managing clerk, a Mr. Beattie, to take Mr. Lindsay’s instruc- 
tions. We have subpcenaed this Mr. Beattie; and I have no 
doubt he will tell you that Mr. Lindsay distinctly informed him 
that the bequest to the Free Church of Scotland was to be five 
hundred thousand pounds. The paper on which these instruc- 
tions were written by Mr. Beattie was sent to Mr. Lindsay with 
the draft-will, and was not returned by him. It was not found 
among the testator’s papers. Probably Mr. Lindsay, thinking 
that it was of no importance, destroyed it.” 

Mr. Collithorne then went on to speak of Mr. Lindsay’s 
request that his nephew should personally prepare his will, and 
of the fact that the prisoner actually did write the draft with his 
own hand. “That fact, gentlemen,” he continued, “will hardly 
be disputed ; and if it is not admitted I will prove it to you by 
unimpeachable evidence. The draft itself, as well as the man 
who engrossed it, have disappeared. It ought to have been found 
with other drafts of a like nature in the prisoner’s room. It has 
been searched for, and cannot be found. But while it was in 
Mr. Lindsay’s possession, before he returned it to the solicitors 
to be engrossed, it was seen and read by Dr. Mackenzie, whom 
I shall place in the box before you. He will tell you, gentlemen, 
that it was in the prisoner’s handwriting, and that it contained a 
bequest of five hundred thousand pounds to certain trustees for 
the Free Church of Scotland. He will tell you that he read it 
most carefully, and that the sum was written both in figures and 
in words. The draft was sent back on the very night it arrived, 
Dr. Mackenzie posting it with his own hand. 

“Now, gentlemen, it is a singular fact, that so far as we have 
been able to learn, not a single individual in Messrs. Hatchett’s 
office saw that draft, except the prisoner, and the man MacGowan, 
who is indicted along with him ; and the theory of the prosecu- 
tion is that these two conspired together to leave out the all- 
important word ‘hundred’ in the will itself, so that the bequest 
should run ‘five thousand pounds’ only. Inquiries for this clerk, 
MacGowan, have been made in all directions ; but from the day 
he engrossed that will he never turned up at the office; he 
disappeared from his lodgings on the following day, and has not 
since been heard of. 
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“We come now to the actual execution of the will. It was 
brought to Mr. Lindsay’s house by the prisoner. It was read 
over to the testator by the prisoner. And, in reading it, the 
prisoner inserted the word ‘hundred,’ which was not in the will,. 
before the word ‘thousand,’ thus leading his uncle, the testator, 
to imagine that the will was really in accordance with his inten- 
tions. This fact will be proved to you on the evidence of Dr. 
Mackenzie ; and it will be for you to judge, gentlemen, whether 
he could possibly be mistaken on a point of such importance, a 
point on which his attention would naturally be fixed. 

“It is only right that I should tell you, gentlemen,” continued 
the barrister, “that there was one other person in the room 
when the will was read, besides the testator, the prisoner, and 
the witness I have named. And you may be surprised to hear 
that this person does not bear out the statement which the 
Reverend Mr. Mackenzie will make on oath before you, as to 
what the prisoner did actually read from the will.” 

Here Mr. Corker interposed, and said something in an angry 
tone to Mr. Collithorne. 

“Perhaps my friend is right, gentlemen,” said the Queen’s 
Counsel, majestically waving the Old Bailey barrister back into 
his seat. “It may be better for him to deal with his own 
witness, if he should think it worth while to call him. You will 
understand, gentlemen, later on, the reason of my learned 
friend’s interposition. 

“As I said, at the commencement of my observations, this 
is a painful case. I do not remember that, in all my experience, 
I have had to do with a prosecution in which one’s natural 
sympathies would be more strongly excited in favour of the 
prisoner. His youth, and his character, hitherto blameless, will 
naturally and properly tell in his favour. It would only be 
natural, also, if you found yourself sympathizing with the keen 
feelings of disappointment with which a young man would hear 
of an intention on the part of an uncle to alienate the greater 
part of his fortune from those who may reasonably have looked. 
forward to inheriting it. But these sympathies you are, for the: 
present, bound to forget. Your one thought must be—Did the: 
accused commit the offence with which he is charged? As to 
the motive for the crime, you must remember that the prisoner 
is one of the residuary legatees under the will; in other words,. 
the alteration in the legacy would put the sum of two hundred 
and forty-seven thousand five hundred pounds into the prisoner's. 
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pocket. Crimes much more serious than this have been com- 
mitted ere now for the tenth part of such a sum, by men who 
had, up to the moment of temptation, led innocent lives. If you 
can, after hearing the evidence, entertain a reasonable, a serious 
doubt of the prisoner’s guilt you will, of course, let him have the 
benefit of it. But, if the facts as proved point irresistibly, in 
your opinion, to the conclusion that the offence of which he is 
accused was committed by him, it will be your duty—however 
painful that duty may be—to say so by your verdict.” 

A faint rustle passed over the court as Mr. Collithorne sat 
down. Cameron, who from his corner could see the faces of the 
jurymen, noticed that they one and all wore a very serious look. 
And Alec? He knew that the counsel for the Crown had spoken 
nothing but the truth; and his heart died within him. He felt 
that his character was ruined irretrievably in the eyes of the 
world. He could almost have wished that the formalities of the 
trial could be omitted and sentence could be pronounced at once, 
that he might hide himself from the cold and curious eyes around 
him in the quiet seclusion of his cell. 

The first witnesses called were the servants who had witnessed 
the will. The junior counsel for the Crown, a young gentleman 
with a very new wig and a very nervous manner, asked them the 
necessary questions, and Mr. Corker did not think it worth while 
to cross-examine them. 

“Call Mr. William Beattie,” said Mr. Collithorne, and that 
gentleman rose from his seat at the solicitors’ table, and slowly 
made his way to the witness-box. As he did so, Mr. Corker 
broke into a lively argument—nominally addressed to the Judge, 
but really aimed at the jury—on the lawfulness of the Crown 
calling the managing clerk of the defendant’s solicitor as a 
witness. The Judge, however, ruled—as Mr. Corker knew per- 
fectly well he would rule—that Mr. Beattie might be questioned 
as to matters which came to his knowledge before the relation- 
ship of attorney and client began, and Mr. Beattie was sworn. 

Speaking in a low but clear tone Mr. Beattie said, in answer 
to Mr. Collithorne’s questions, that he had received instructions 
from the late Mr. Lindsay as to his will—that part of these 
instructions consisted of a legacy of five hundred thousand pounds 
to the Free Church of Scotland—that, in accordance with Mr. 
Hatchett’s directions, he handed the paper on which these 
instructions were jotted down to the defendant—and, finally, 
that the missing draft had been searched for in the prisoner's 
room and in the office generally, and had not been found. 
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“One word more, Mr. Beattie. The defendant who is not in 
custody was also a clerk in your office ?” 

“He was.” 

“ Look at the will. In whose handwriting is it?” 

“Tn his handwriting—MacGowan’s.” 

“Did he return to the office after he engrossed that will ?” 

“He did not. When he did not come back that afternoon, 
a letter was written dismissing him.” 

“What was his character?” 

“I know nothing against his character, except that he was 
unsteady. He would have been dismissed before, but . 

“Yes? But what ?” 

“But Mr. Lindsay interceded for him, and the offence was 
overlooked.” 

“You mean the prisoner?” 

“Yes” 

A subdued murmur ran round the court as these words were 
spoken. Then there was a silence. 

“That was months before,” added Mr. Beattie; but the im- 
pression had already been created that there had been a friend- 
ship or, at least, a relationship of patronage on the one side, and 
gratitude on the other, between the two who were now alleged 
to be fellow-conspirators. 

Then Mr. Collithorne sat down, and Mr. Corker got up. 

“Did Mr. Lindsay express any hesitation when he said that 
he wished to leave so large a sum to the Free Church ?” 

“Not in words.” 

“In any other way ?” 

“By his manner he did. He spoke in a hesitating way, as 
if he had hardly made up his mind.” 

“Judging from his manner, did you expect that he would 
perhaps alter these instructions ?” asked the Judge. 

“I quite expected it, my lord.” 

Mr. Corker looked hard at the jury, to see that they paid due 
attention to this answer, and then proceeded. 

“Now, as to the search for the draft. The drafts made in 
your office are kept in a sort of book-case, I believe—a book-case 
fitted up with pigeon-holes ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And this receptacle stands in Mr. Lindsay’s room?” 

“Yes.” 

“It is not kept locked ?” 
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“No. Any one in the office may have access to it.” 
“TI suppose, Mr. Beattie, papers do get lost occasionally, 
even in an office so well regulated as yours?” 


“Oh, yes.” 
“And sometimes, after a long time perhaps, they turn up 
again ?” 


“ Sometimes that happens, certainly.” 

“Tt seems almost an impertinence to Mr. Lindsay to put the 
question, but I believe that he came to your office with high 
recommendations, and that until this affair his character was 
blameless ?” 

“ Absolutely without reproach ; and I may say that I do not 
for a moment believe F 

“You are not asked anything about your belief, sir,” said the 
Judge, sternly. 

Mr. Beattie fully anticipated the rebuke ; but he had accom- 
plished his purpose. He had let the jury and the whole court 
see that he was doing what he could for the prisoner. And yet 
now, for the first time,a doubt as to Beattie’s integrity crossed 
Alec Lindsay’s mind. He seemed too cool, too calm and collected, 
to be sincere. It looked as if he were performing a part which 
had been rehearsed beforehand. “Can it be all his doing?” 
The thought flashed through Alec’s mind only to be rejected. 
He could not see how Beattie could have interfered in the matter, 
even had he wished to do so. 

Mr. Hatchett was the next witness, but he was put into the 
box chiefly to give the junior counsel his turn, so that the 
examination of the important witness, Dr. Mackenzie, might fall 
to Mr. Collithorne, without a violation of the rule that senior 
counsel and junior shall take the witnesses alternately. 

The minister was examined very minutely ; the Judge’s note 
of his evidence was as follows : 

“Tam a minister of the Free Church of Scotland. In the 
autumn of last year I came to London to see the testator, who 
was an old friend of mine. He declared to me his intention 
of leaving the sum of half a million sterling to the Church to 
which I belong. I did not suggest his doing so. I did not in 
any way urge him to do it. Nor did I disapprove of the 
bequest. One or two days after that, he put a paper in my 
hands, and told me it was the draft of his will. It was in the 
prisoner's handwriting. The prisoner had written to me before 
this, and I knew his handwriting. The bequest mentioned in 
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it to the Free Church of Scotland was five hundred thousand 
pounds. It was written in words and also in figures—first in 
words and then in figures. That I swear. 

“T was present at the execution of the will. The prisoner 
brought it. That is the will, so far as I can judge. I did not 
examine it. The prisoner read it aloud, at the testator’s 
request. He read the bequest ‘five hundred thousand pounds.’ 
He read slowly and distinctly. I paid particular attention to 
that part of the will. No one was present except the testator, 
the prisoner, Mr. James Semple, who, I believe, is a nephew of 
the deceased, and myself. The servants who witnessed it did 
not hear it read over. The testator expressed his satisfaction 
with the will as it was read to him. 

“When the prisoner finished reading the will, he left the 
room fora short time. I believe some one called to see him. 
He did not take the will away with him. He left it with the 
deceased. I think he laid it on the bed. I did not look at it, 
nor touch it. When he returned the servants were called in, 
and the will was signed.” 

As the minister ceased speaking, a sound ran round the 
court, as of long-drawn inspirations. Then a slight buzz of 
conversation arose. Every man looked at his neighbour and 
smiled, and then looked at the prisoner. 

Alec’s pale face was set, and his eyes fixed on the minister. 

Sophy shuddered, and felt bewildered. She was not sur- 
prised that a girl sitting beside her whom she did not know gave 
a half-hysterical sob. The girl was Laura Mowbray. She was 
at that moment suffering’ something like agony. She saw that 
Alec was about to be condemned. She believed that her 
evidence might save him. Yet she dared not speak. She knew 
not what the consequences might be to herself, if she confessed 
that she had meddled with the wiil. She might even be accused 
of the fraud, and tried herself; and she shuddered at the 
thought. 

Then Mr. Corker rose to cross-examine the witness. 

“You approved of this singular bequest, Mr. Mackenzie ?” 

“T did not disapprove of it.” 

The minister looked at the barrister disdainfully for an 
instant, and then turned his eyes back to the Judge, whom he 
had addressed throughout. 

“It would have been a very fine thing for you if it had been 


carried out, eh?” 
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“The bequest was not to me.” 

“Look at me, sir, and answer my questions in a straight- 
forward manner!” shouted Mr. Corker. 

Mr. Mackenzie mutely appealed to the Judge for protection ; 
but his lordship contented himself with pointing in Mr. Corker’s 
direction with the feather of his pen. 

“T know very well the bequest was not to you; but it would 
have been a very good thing for you, if it had been half a 
million instead of five thousand pounds wouldn’t it ?” 

“T was to be secretary to the trust,” answered the minister, 
after a pause. 

“Exactly. For nothing, eh? Come now.” 

“T could not be expected to devote a large portion of my 
time to work of that kind for nothing.” 

“Of course not. You expected that it would be a snug little 
berth for you?” 

The minister did not answer. 

“You foresaw this when Mr. Lindsay declared his intention 
of making this bequest, did you not?” 

“TI knew that I was to be the secretary.” 

“So that, so far from your coming here as a pure, impartial, 
disinterested witness, as my friend would have had the jury 
believe, you ig 

Here Alec leaned over the edge of the dock, caught the 
speaker by his gown, and whispered something energetically 
into his ear. 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Mr. Corker shaking off his client’s 
grasp. 

“Now, just listen to me, sir,” he began. 

“My lord,” said Alec, “I may say at once that Mr. Mac- 
kenzie is only telling the truth. I believe I aid read ‘five 
hundred thousand pounds.’” 

There was a silence, then a murmur of astonishment. 

“You had better be quiet and leave your case to your 
counsel,” said the Judge in a stern voice. 

Mr. Corker had indignantly thrown down his brief; but a 
few words from the Judge persuaded him to take it up again. 

“Your lordship will excuse me for a few moments,” he said, 
as he turned to consult with Mr. Beattie on the change which 
Alec’s interposition had rendered necessary in the defence. 

The defence had to be changed in a moment, in the very 
hour of danger. Mr. Corker’s intention had been to maintain 
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that Mr. Lindsay had changed his mind, and had given private 
instruction to his nephew to prepare a will leaving only five 
thousand pounds to the Free Church. He had resolved to rely 
on Semple’s evidence, to neutralize or at least to weaken the 
effect produced by Dr. Mackenzie’s. But the prisoner had just 
declared that Dr. Mackenzie had told the truth! It would be 
useless to put Semple in the box now. 

“Did you ever know of such a complete idiot?” asked 
Mr. Corker in a whisper, as he leant over the desk to speak to 
Mr. Beattie. 

“What shall we do now? We must say it was an accident 
—absence of mind,” whispered Beattie. 

“T may say it, but the jury won't believe it for a moment. 
The other theory they sight have believed.” 
~ “You have the legal argument still.” 

“Yes; but the verdict is gone. However; I suppose we 
must go on.” 

And Mr. Corker straightened himself up and fell back into 
his seat, with the air of a man who has been very ill used. 

“Do you ask this witness any more questions, Mr. Corker ?” 
asked the Judge. 

“No, m’ lud;” said Mr. Corker, without troubling himself to 
rise. 

“That is the case for the prosecution, my lord,” said Mr. 
Collithorne. “Do you call any witnesses?” he added to 
Mr. Corker. 

“No!” 

“Then, may it please your lordship, gentlemen of the jury 

“ My lord, may I say a word ?” 

It was a woman’s voice. Laura Mowbray was standing up, 
pale and resolute, at the back of the court. 

“No; certainly not. Goon, Mr. Collithorne.” 

“ But I took the will myself, just before it was signed, from 
Mr. Lindsay’s bed-room.” 

Laura’s good angel had triumphed. Till the last moment 
she had been declaring that she dared not tell what she knew— 
besides, it would be of no use. But in a moment, when Alec’s 
counsel had declared that he had no witnesses, and she felt that 
the last moment for speech had come, she had, without delibera- 
tion, yielded to the impulse which bade her speak. 

Meanwhile Mr. Collithorne and Mr. Corker were both busily 
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disowning this disconcerting witness, and suggesting that she 
should not be heard. But the Judge took a different view of the 
matter. If any one had touched the will, he remarked, between 
the time when the prisoner read it to the testator, and the time 
when it was signed, that was clearly very important. He 
thought the ends of justice required that the young lady should 
be heard. “I don’t see that calling her can injure the defend- 
ant,” he said by way of apology to Mr. Corker. That gentleman 
grunted and said nothing. 

Laura was. piloted to the witness-box by an usher, and 
in a few clear words she told how she had at Semple’s request 
taken the will from her uncle’s room, and had given it to him to 
read. 

“Did he do anything to it, while it was in his hands?” asked 
the Judge. 

“No.” 

“And you never allowed it to go out of your sight?” 

Laura hesitated. 

“ He took it to the window to read it, and I was standing by 
the door. I don’t think he did anything to it. There was not 
time.” 

“ As he walked to the window, had he his side or his back to 
you?” 

“He would have his back to me. But I don’t think I was 
looking at him then. I don’t exactly remember.” 

“Well, Miss—Miss Mowbray, why didn’t you tell this 
sooner ?” 

“JT did not wish it to be known, if possible, that I had 
meddled with the will at all,” said the girl in a low voice. “And 
I remember, too,” she added, “that one night just after Mr. 
Lindsay died, I was at a railway station ; and I saw Mr. James 
Semple there, with a gentleman I do not know. And the 
gentleman said to him——” 

But here the Judge, Mr. Collithorne, and Mr. Corker, inter- 
posed in chorus; and Laura, thoroughly disconcerted, stopped 
and almost burst into tears. 

“ That will do,” said the Judge, in a kindly tone. “ You were 
quite right to speak now ; but you ought to have spoken sooner.” 

So Laura turned away, and crept back to her seat, dis- 
appointed and humiliated. She had made the sacrifice, and 
all for nothing! She had been prevented from telling what 
she considered the most important part of her story. In her 
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agitation she had forgotten to speak of the incident of the 
paper which Semple had managed to obtain from his uncle’s 
desk. But, as she reflected, she would probably not have been 
allowed to mention it, as she could not say that she knew it had 
anything to do with the will. She had expected that her 
testimony would cause Alec to be set at liberty. It had 
produced no effect whatever, beyond covering her with shame. 

In this, however, she was mistaken. The Judge was eyeing 
the counsel, and they were eyeing him ; and the thought in the 
minds of the three shrewd men was—“ Here there was an oppor- 
tunity for exchanging the will read by the prisoner for another 
document.” 

“JT think you had better go on, Mr. Collithorne,” said the 
Judge at length; and the Queen’s Counsel was proceeding to 
obey, when he was interrupted for the second time. 

“Let me by; I tell ye I’m a witness; let me by.” These 
words, uttered in a shrill Scotch voice, were heard at one of the 
entrances to the court ; and in another moment, a queer looking 
under-sized individual, dressed in a shabby overcoat with a 
velvet collar, many sizes too large for him, pushed through the 
crowd in the passage. 

“MacGowan!” exclaimed Alec, involuntarily. 

“Who is this?” asked the Judge, testily. 

“The other defendant, I believe, my lord,” said Mr. Colli- 
thorne, who had overheard Alec’s exclamation. “It appears 
that he has most properly come to surrender himself to justice.” 

“Me!” exclaimed Sandy, in genuine surprise. 

“He cannot be tried, for the simple reason that he has not 
yet been committed,” said the Judge. “But he may give 
evidence for the present defendant, unless you object, Mr. 
Corker.” 

“It’s what I’ve come here for,” put in Mr. MacGowan. 

“Really, my lord, I seem to have so little to do with the 
conduct of the prisoner’s case, that my opinion must be of very 
little weight,” said Mr. Corker. “I know nothing of what this 
witness may say.” 

“I’m no’ surprised at that,” said MacGowan, as without 
further invitation he stepped round to the witness-box. 

“Ma loard,” he said, as soon as he was sworn, “I engrossed 
the wull wi’ my ain haun’. The bequast to the Free Kirk was 
five hunder thoosan’ pounds. So it was in the draft, an’ so I 
wrote it in the wull, and so I read it to Maister Alexander 
Lindsay, when him and me compared them.” 
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“That nicht, ma loard,” he continued, dramatically raising 
his right hand, “I was refreshin’ mysel’ after the toils o’ the day 
in a maist respectable public-hoose, wi’ some freends; when 
Maister Wulliam Beattie, that is the managin’ clerk at the office, 
cam’ in and withdrew me to a private room. He telled me there 
had been a mistak’ made, an’ I would hae to copy the draft ower 
again; an’ naething would serve him but I maun copy it ower 
again, then and there. I did sae, and he dictated it to me, frae 
the same blue draft I had had before. Only he read it five 
thoosan’ pounds, leavin’ oot the under.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” asked the Judge, sharply. 

“Certain sure, my lord.” 

“Well ?” 

“Then he gied me half a sovereign and gaed awa’.” 

“T leave him to you, Mr. Collithorne,” said the Judge. 

“ How does it happen that you immediately disappeared after 
this happened ?” asked Mr. Collithorne. 

“Weel, Messrs. Hatchett and me had a bit of difference.” 

“ You were dismissed, in fact.” 

“Ye may ca’ ’t that if ye like.” 

“And how was it that you have not turned up till now ?” 

“T have been very ill: and I only noticed to-day that the 
trial was coming on. If you send for my landlord he will tell ye 
I was in bed an’ deleerious when Maister Lindsay was at the 
police-court.” 

“You were drunk when Mr. Beattie—is that his name ?— 
came to see you at the gin-palace, or whatever it was?” 

“It is mot a gin-palace, and I was wot drunk. I had been 
drinking, certainly.” 

“You knew perfectly well what you were about?” put in the 
Judge.” 

“ Brawly—that is, just so, my lord.” 

“Hadn't we better have this Mr. Beattie in the box, and see 
what he says to all this ?” suggested the Judge. 

“Certainly, my lord. He had better be called outside. He 
was here a minute ago.” 

But Mr. Beattie was not to be found. As soon as Mac- 
Gowan’s voice fell on his ears, he had realized that he had come 
to tell what had passed at the public-house; and he left the 
court by one door as his former subordinate entered by another. 
Taking a hansom he drove to the bank at which he kept his 
account, and drew out all that was due to him. Then he dis- 
appeared and was heard of no more. 
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“T don’t know whether you will think it worth while to 
address the jury, Mr. Collithorne,” said the Judge, after waiting 
some minutes. “If the last witness is to be believed, it is plain 
that two wills were engrossed, in one of which the original 
bequest was altered to five thousand pounds ; and Miss Mowbray 
has proved that that document may have been substituted for 
the other without the defendant’s knowledge. There is nothing 
whatever to show that Mr. Alexander Lindsay instigated either 
Beattie or MacGowan to get the second engrossment made, or 
that, in fact, he knew anything about it.” 

“That is true, my lord; and I am altogether in your 
lordship’s hands,” said Mr. Collithorne, slowly. “If your lordship 
thinks ” he paused, for the jury were putting their heads 
together in a significant way. 

“If you would like the case to go on, gentlemen,” began the 
Judge; but the jurymen separated and returned to their places. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, are you agreed upon your verdict ?” 
asked the Clerk of the Arraigns. 

“We are,” said the foreman. 

“Do you find the prisoner at the bar guilty or not guilty?” 

“Not guilty.” 

Something very like a cheer broke out in the court, and 
nobody minded the usher who cried “ Silence!” with the air of 
a man who cared nothing for public opinion. 

As for Alec, something seemed to swell in his throat, as if it 
would choke him; and his hand trembled as it had not trembled 
since his trouble had fallen on him. He looked around, and 
could see nothing but a sea of faces. 

Then some one guided him to a little doorway in the iron 
railing, and helped him down the steps into the body of the 
court. He was a free man once more. 























Reviews. 


————— 


I.—HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH OF SCOTLAND.! 


IN the year 1883 appeared a work which supplied a want 
which had long been felt in our national literature ; a history 
of the Catholic Church in Scotland. The subject was interesting 
in itself, and had a claim upon the attention of Protestants as 
well as of the adherents to the older creed ; but hitherto it had 
been neglected, or at best treated with indifferent success. With 
scarcely an exception, every previous work upon the early 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland had proved a failure. Nor need 
we be surprised that such should have been the case. It was not 
easy to find an author who could rise above the narrow preju- 
dices in which (if a northern) he had probably been educated, 
or possessed the requisite amount of scholarship, or had access 
to the literary material upon which it was necessary that such an 
undertaking should be founded. None of these fatal disquali- 
fications, however, exist in the person of the Canon of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and the work for which we are indebted to him 
speedily took its place in the foremost rank of our historical 
literature. 

It laboured however under one disadvantage, which seriously 
interfered with its utility by limiting its circulation. It was 
written in German; and it is no slander to say that for the 
most part our countrymen on both sides of the Tweed find it 
easier and pleasanter to read English. But a remedy was 
speedily discovered. An accomplished member of the Bene- 
dictine community of Fort Augustus undertook to turn the 
work into our vernacular tongue, and the first and second 
volumes of his translation are before us. We now invite the 
attention of our readers to a few remarks upon the way in 

1 History of the Catholic Church of Scotland from the introduction of Christianity 
to the present day. By Alphons Bellesheim, D.D., Canon of Aix-la-Chapelle. 


Translated, with Notes and Additions, by D. Oswald Hunter Blair, O.S.B., monk of 
Fort Augustus. Two vols. Blackwood, 1887. 
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which the author and the translator have severally executed 
each his own share in this combined literary undertaking. 

We naturally begin with Dr. Bellesheim, and we do so by 
congratulating him upon the rare success which has attended 
his endeavours to bring together the material upon which his 
work is founded. This must have been no easy task under any 
circumstances, especially in Germany; and to have done so 
implies not only the privilege of access to valuable collections 
of books, but also to a critical acquaintance with their contents. 
Many of these works, or rather most of them, are excessively 
rare and of exceptional value ; of others a limited impression 
only was issued by such antiquarian societies as the Abbotsford 
and Maitland Clubs; while of the earlier volumes nearly all 
the copies were destroyed by religious bigotry at the time of 
the Reformation. But despite all these difficulties, an inspection 
of the list of the “authorities” given at the beginning of the 
first volume, and quoted throughout the work, will convince 
the reader that he is in the hands of two scholars whe know 
the groundwork of the subject which they have undertaken 
to examine. 

A considerable portion of the first volume is devoted to 
an inquiry into the origin, progress, and declension of the 
Celtic Church in Scotland as represented by the celebrated 
monastery of Iona and its successive offshoots in England and 
on the Continent. The subject is well worthy of the attention 
which has here been bestowed upon it, not only from its own 
intrinsic importance, but also from the recent attempt which 
has been made to extort from it an argument against the 
supremacy of Rome. The narrative then passes on to the 
fascinating biography of Queen Margaret, the Saxon wife of 
Malcolm Canmore, under the sway of whose descendants 
Scotland attained its greatest prosperity both in Church and 
State. Her evil days began with the death of King Alexander 
the Third ; and while it is not easy to say when they ended, it 
may be affirmed that the period which is marked off by the 
Battle of Flodden in 1513, on the one hand, and the execution 
of Mary Stuart in 1587, on the other, stands almost without a 
parallel for cruelty, treachery, and meanness in the history of 
any country in Europe. We may feel confident that in its later 
aspects it will receive a dispassionate examination in the con- 
cluding portion of the present history. 

Of the share which the editor has borne in preparing the 
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translation here printed, we speak in terms of high praise. The 
amount of the labour which he has bestowed upon it is not 
easily recognized ; for though he has marked as his own certain 
notes and corrections, which are thus easily identified, he leaves 
totally undistinguished the very many others of the same 
character which pervade the entire publication. 

It is unnecessary to remind the reader that a work which, 
like the present, covers such a wide period of time, cannot be 
expected to give more than a rapid outline of the chief inci- 
dents which occurred during the several eras into which it is 
divided. But along with this summary it at the same time 
furnishes a trustworthy guide to the authorities which ought to 
be consulted for additional information, and thus enables him to 
pursue at greater detail his researches under proper direction. 
Equally unreasonable would it be to expect that every im- 
portant incident connected with the history of the Scottish 
Church should be here recorded and discussed. Omissions occur 
in the most conscientious investigations ; and it is in no spirit 
of unfriendly criticism that we point out one which we are not 
surprised should have escaped the researches of Dr. Bellesheim 
and his editor. 

In the year 1436, the Scottish monarch had the indiscretion 
to permit himself to be drawn into a quarrel with Pope 
Eugenius the Fourth, through the evil counsel of John Cameron, 
Bishop of Glasgow. In this quarrel he conducted himself with 
such violence and injustice that the Holy Father found it neces- 
sary to warn him that the sentence of excommunication and 
suspension might possibly be pronounced against himself, and 
that his country would be placed under anathema and interdict. 
The Bull, which is dated at Florence, on May 8, 1436,” seems to 
have escaped the notice of even such careful students as the 
present author and his editor. But an event of such national 
importance should not be permitted to escape without being 
recorded ; and it will doubtless find a place in a subsequent 
edition, on the appearance of which we hope to be able ere 
long to congratulate Dr. Bellesheim and Dom Hunter Blair. 


2 See Rocaberti (De Romani Pontificis authoritate, iii. 408, Valent. 1698, fol.), 
who prints it from the archives of the Vatican. Theiner, with his usual carelessness, 
prints (p. 373) one of the documents connected with this transaction, but it is of 
secondary moment, and he is silent as to the more important fact of the interdict. 
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2.—MEMOIR OF BISHOP WILLSON.! 


We cannot dismiss with a few words of passing notice the 
memoir of so illustrious a man as Bishop Willson, especially 
when the writer is the Bishop of Birmingham, who was an 
intimate friend of the distinguished ecclesiastic whose biographer 
he constitutes himself. Bishop Willson deserves ever to have 
his name held in benediction as the founder of the Catholic 
Church in Nottingham, the episcopal founder of the Church in 
Tasmania, the reformer of our convict settlements, and the man 
who, through his influence with the Imperial and Colonial 
Governments, caused the abandonment of Norfolk Island as a 
penal settlement. He was about twenty when he heard the 
voice of God calling him to devote himself in an entire and 
especial manner to His service. To be a lay-brother in a 
Benedictine monastery was at first his great desire, but the 
counsel of a friend induced him to aspire to the priesthood, and 
in 1816 he entered as a student at Oscott. Eight years later he 
was ordained, and sent to the then obscure mission of Notting- 
ham. The Catholics there were few in number, the chapel 
small and badly situated; before four years were past Father 
Willson had a large flock, and a spacious chapel occupying a 
commanding site; by the virtue, the practical good sense and 
justness of judgment he displayed, he had won the esteem of 
the leading men of the town, and was consulted by non- 
Catholics on matters of public interest ; he was placed on the 
Board of the County Hospital, and invited to share in the 
management of the lunatic asylum. In regard to the latter 
institution Bishop Ullathorne speaks of the singular influence 
his friend exercised over the insane. 

He knew all about every one of its suffering inmates, and many of 
them flocked round him like children round a father; and he had a 
word for one, a question for another, and a firm but mild rebuke for 
another. He then gave a hint to the keepers about this one, another 
about that one. A sturdy young fellow came up to the strange 
visitor in furious excitement, menacing with vehement looks and 
gesticulations. Father Willson said, ‘“ Don’t notice him,” and stepped 
before him, smiled into his eyes, and exactly imitated every gesticulation 
that he made; whereupon the poor lunatic subsided into a gentle 
creature, and turned and walked away. For some time he had 
under his special care in his own house a gentleman afflicted with 

' Memoir of Bishop Willson, First Bishop of Tasmania. By Bishop Ullathorne. 
London: Burns and Oates (Limited). 
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this malady, who on one occasion sprang up from a state of apparent 
calmness, seized a table-knife, and plunged it with all his force 
at Father Willson’s heart. The knife pierced through a_prayer- 
book in his breast-pocket and then bent double, leaving him uninjured 
except by the shock. Father Willson merely said to him, “My dear 
friend, why did you do that? Let us sit down to dinner” (pp. 
14—16). 

As the number of Catholics in Nottingham rapidly increased, 
a larger church was needed, and despite a storm of opposition 
from the Anglicans, Father Willson accomplished the erection 
of the fine group ‘of buildings which now constitute the Cathedral 
of St. Barnabas, with its episcopal and clerical residence, schools 
and convent. On the creation of the new see of Hobart Town in 
Australasia, the abilities of Father Willson, his well known 
power over the criminal classes, and the interest he had taken 
in penal settlements, led to his appointment to that see. The 
account given of the sad state of things the new Bishop found in 
his diocese, compared to that which in the course of years was 
brought about by means of his active and thorough investiga- 
tions, his energetic and persistent representations and recom- 
mendations to the Government, is interesting in the extreme, 
and we regret that space forbids us to quote it even in part. 
The zealous prelate did not confine himself to effecting ameliora- 
tions in the convict stations in Tasmania, he resolved to visit 
the penal settlement of Norfolk Island, which, standing isolated 
in mid-ocean at a great distance from Australia, yet came 
within his episcopal jurisdiction. As many as one thousand 
nine hundred convicts were on the island at the time of his visit, 
and the more the Bishop examined into their treatment, the 
more horrified he was at the irrational folly and cruelty of the 
coercive system, consisting of blind and brutal oppression, which 
was then in force. The sufferings of the convicts, their moral 
degradation, the many evils resulting from long mismanagement 
and neglect on the part of the authorities, led the Bishop to 
draw up a forcible statement addressed to the Home Govern- 
ment, recommending the total abandonment of the island as a 
convict station. To obtain this was a work of time and patient 
endeavour, but it was accomplished in the end; meanwhile 
valuable reforms were introduced both on the island and in 
Tasmania by the exertions of the Bishop. 

His eye was upon every abuse ; his voice was raised against every 
custom that vitiated instead of reforming. No one better knew the 
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value of firm and consistent discipline for men under penal sentences, 
when consonant with reason; no one saw the mischief more keenly 
when there was no appeal to men’s sense of reason and justice. To 
treat men like wild animals was to make them such. His soul was in 
the fire of anguish over every human misery imposed by irrational 
treatment. So long as that misery bred vice he could not rest in 
silence. His influence in time grew to a great power. His counsels 
obtained their value from the effects that followed their adoption; and 
whenever they were opposed or resisted, that never altered either his 
mildness or his courtesy. The addresses presented to him by gentle- 
men of all denominations, when he either sailed for England or returned 
to the colony, bore witness to the esteem to which he was held and to 
the value attached to his services. The most striking testimony is 
given, especially by the superintendents of the convicts to “the mingled 
gratitude, respect, and affection with which those unhappy creatures 
regarded his lordship.” It was said that even the worst of them, who 
otherwise never used the name of God except profanely, were wont to 
exclaim, “ God bless Bishop Willson !” (pp. 80—82). 

We must not omit to mention the severe conflicts Bishop 
Willson carried on for the reform of the lunacy hospitals in New 
South Wales. These were only in part successful, for the 
arduous labours of his office had worn out the strength of the 
Prelate, and in 1859 he applied to the Holy See for a coadjutor. 
Six years later he was struck with paralysis, and in the fol- 
lowing year calmly expired. 

As we finish the perusal of this most interesting sketch, we 
cannot but regret that the writer who was, as he himself tells us, 
honoured with Bishop Willson’s intimate confidence, and who is 
in possession of his most valuable papers, should have confined 
this record of the life and labours of his illustrious friend to such 
comparatively narrow limits. 


3.—THE GLORIES OF MARY! 


The Glories of Mary, as generally known to us, is a little 
book of some three hundred pages, explanatory of the various 
clauses of the Salve Regina, but this is but a very small portion 
of the work as it exists in its entirety. In the original it is but 
the introductory part of a series of Treatises. It is followed by 
a number of Discourses by St. Alphonsus on the Principal 
Feasts of our Blessed Lady, which form the second portion of 

1 The Glories of Mary. By St. Alphonsus de Liguori. Edited by the Rev, 
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the whole work. Next follows a number of Reflections on the 
Dolours of our Lady, comprising four Sermons or Meditations 
on the intensity of her sorrow and the reality of her bloodless 
martyrdom, and lines on the Dolours in detail. After this follow 
a series of Practices of Devotion in her honour of every kind 
and description. This part of the work is an almost exhaustive 
collection of the possible practices which recommend themselves 
to the faithful. Among them the Scapular is of course included, 
and we notice that the Saint lends the weight of his authority to 
the Bull of John the Twenty-Second, for though he does not 
himself vouch for it, but quotes Father Crasset as attesting its 
reality, the language he uses bears evident witness to his own 
belief. 

Fathers Crasset and Lezzana, speaking of the scapular of Mount 
Carmel, relate that towards the year 1251 the Blessed Virgin appeared 
to St. Simon Stock, an Englishman, and giving him the scapular, said, 
that all who should wear it would be saved from eternal damnation. 
She said, “ Receive, my beloved son, this scapular of thy Order, the 
badge of my confraternity, a privilege granted to thee and to all 
Carmelites : whoever dies clothed with it will not suffer eternal flames.” 
Moreover, Father Crasset relates that Mary appeared to Pope John the 
‘lwenty-Second, and commanded him to make it known that all those 
who should wear this scapular would be delivered from Purgatory on 
the Saturday after their death; and this he did by a Bull, which was 
afterwards confirmed by Alexander the Fifth, Clement the Seventh, 
and other Pontiffs. Paul the Fifth, as we have remarked in the first 
part of this work, gives us to understand the same thing, and seems to 
explain the Bulls of his predecessors, and prescribes in his the con- 
ditions on which the Indulgences may be gained (p. 154). 


After the Practices of Devotion follow nearly one hundred 
additional examples of the wonderful effects of any honour 
shown to the Holy Mother of God. Some of them may cause 
a smile, but none the less are they very comforting and edifying. 
We quote one of them, which teaches a very useful lesson to 
those who are tempted to give up their devotions by reason of 
the thoughts that molest them when they pray. 


A hermit, on Mount Olivet, kept a devout image of Mary in his 
cell, and said many prayers before it. The devil, unable to endure 
such devotion to the Blessed Virgin, continually tormented him with 
impure thoughts ; so much so, that the poor old hermit, seeing that all 
his prayers and mortifications did not deliver him, one day said to the 
enemy: ‘‘What have I done to thee that thou dost not leave me in 
peace?” On this the devil appeared to him, and replied, “Thou 
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tormentest me much more than I do thee; but,” he added, “if thou 
wilt swear to keep it secret, I will tell thee what thou hast to give up, 
that I may no more molest thee.” The hermit took the oath, and then 
the devil said: ‘‘Thou must no more approach that image which thou 
hast in thy cell.” The hermit, perplexed at this, went to consult the 
Abbot Theodore, who told him that he was not bound by his oath, and 
that he must not cease to recommend himself to Mary before the 
image, as he had always done. The hermit obeyed, and the devil was 
put to shame and conquered (p. 235). 


The Unabridged Glories of Mary, including all this and 
some additional matter besides, are comprised in the seventh and 
eighth volumes of the collected ascetical works of St. Alphonsus, 
which Father Grimm has lately been republishing in America. 
The works of the great Saint are a repertory of every kind 
of useful and practical devotion, and we hope that the Centenary 
Edition may be widely circulated, and make his influence to 
spread more widely among the faithful than it has ever done 
before. 





4.—THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. 


To the Cursus Scripture Sacre Father Knabenbauer now 
contributes his third instalment ; two goodly volumes of com- 
mentary on Isaiah. Isaiah is perhaps the most interesting but 
it is also one of the most difficult books of the Old Testament. 
It cannot be understood without the aid of a careful commentary. 
Of these there are many which we owe to the skill and industry 
of Catholic scholars of former days. They are most valuable, 
far more valuable than the similar works of their Protestant 
contemporaries. Still exegesis has made progress, like every 
other branch of study. Also in recent years a large amount 
of illustrative matter has been accumulated which needs to be 
taken into account. Thus the Catholic reader looks for help to 
exegetes of his own age; and it is most desirable that he should 
find it among scholars of his own faith. There is no question 
but that Father Knabenbauer’s book affords help of the kind 
required, and supplies a want in our Catholic literature. In 
seeking to specify its excellencies, we would lay the first stress on 
its comprehensiveness. Commentators are wont to select some 
one province of interpretation as that to which they will devote 


' Cursus Scripture Sacre. Commentarius in Isaiam Prophetam. Auctore 
Josepho Knabenbauer, S.J. Tom. duo. Paris: Lethielleux, 1887. 
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themselves. Some are mainly occupied with critical problems ; 
others with grammatical niceties: others with historical colouring: 
others again seek to explain the Bible by itself, and with this 
object accumulate references to parallel and illustrative passages: 
while still another class study mainly the exigencies of the 
preacher, and become homiletic. Father Knabenbauer has 
neglected no one of these branches, but has sought in each of 
them sufficiently to cover the ground. He shines especially, 
however, in the endeavour to set forth the mind of his author, 
not contenting himself with the bare outline of this, but seeking 
to enter deeply into the intense spiritual realization which 
prompted the Prophet’s utterance and to exhibit it in all its 
fulness. The reader is made to feel throughout, that he is 
engaged with no mere literary production, but one which, as 
befits the work of God, has the power to bring God nearer to the 
soul, by exhibiting Him in all the tenderness of His care for the 
chosen race. At the same time full justice is done to the demands 
of the intellect. The spirituality is not read into the text, but 
springs out of it, becoming the richer as well as the truer there- 
by. Comparison of the Bible with itself is abundant. Refer- 
ences are given in profusion, especially to the Pentateuch, with 
the object of showing how intimate is the bond of connexion 
between the Law and the Prophets, how thoroughly the latter 
are based on the former. -This again is a point of prime value 
for the determination of the critical controversies. If, as the 
writer seeks to show by his references and expositions, the Book 
of Isaiah is continually harking back upon the Books of Moses 
and is simply saturated with the influence of Deuteronomy, the 
Wellhausen theory falls to the ground at once. Hence the 
matter is fiercely debated by critics of the opposing schools, who 
however not unfrequently content themselves with too external 
a consideration of the alleged connexion. It is the merit of 
Father Knabenbauer’s exposition that he teaches the reader to 
penetrate beneath the surface and detect the influence of the 
Law and the Legislator in innumerable shades of thought and 
expression which in a more superficial examination might 
escape notice, to the serious under-estimation of the strength of 
the argument to be based upon them. 

Turning to passages of interest, we fix first on the treatment 
of the prophecy concerning the Virgin’s Son. As to the signifi- 
cation of ‘a/mah, Father Knabenbauer of course rejects the 
derivation from ‘alam, abscondidit, first advanced by St. Jerome, 
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and naturally enough as long as the ground was held by the 
strange views in philology, which have only recently been dis- 
possessed by a more reasonable system. Of course the radical 
idea is that of vigorous growth. But this proves nothing. It is 
the current acceptance which determines the signification of 
words, and current acceptance is given to be erratic. It may 
travel widely enough away from the meaning of the radical. 
The English word mazden, in fact, exhibits an exact parallel to 
‘almah as regards the relation of its present signification to its 
etymology. Usage is quite in confirmation of St. Matthew's 
interpretation. Even the two passages which are most relied 
upon to refute it, are, if rightly understood, its most signal 
justification. We have never been able to understand why 
comparatively orthodox critics have given in so easily to the 
Rabbinical explanation when the evidence is so greatly in our 
favour. But the writer points out that the strongest way of 
approaching this question is from the comparison of chapter 
vii. with the remaining chapters of the three-fold group (ze., 
with chapters viii. ix. xi.). The child signalized is the same 
throughout, and, even if in chapters vii. viii, taken by themselves, 
there were room for doubt about its parentage, the combination 
of all that is ascribed to it in three chapters, excludes effectually 
every hypothesis save that which recognizes it to be the Messiah. 
This conclusion once fixed, the only remaining controversy can 
be whether the Prophet regards His advent as shortly to happen, 
or as an event belonging to an undefined but distant future. 
Here we are reminded by Father Knabenbauer that the Prophet's 
language places the advent of the Messiah at the end of a long 
and severe captivity,? which is quite inconsistent with the sup- 
position that He was expected at once. Even if it had to be 
allowed that the Prophet’s own anticipations were directed 
towards a speedy realization of his hope, the question of import- 
ance still remains, did he give verbal expression to the false 
element in his personal belief. That he has done so, rests 
mainly on the interpretation given to chapters vil. xv. xvi. 
“Butter and honey shall He eat, that He may know how to 
refuse evil and choose good. For before the Boy shall know 
how to refuse evil and choose good, the land before whose two 
kings thou tremblest, shall be deserted.” To every theory of 
exposition these verses are a difficulty, but they are generally 
taken to define with minute accuracy a proximate date for the 


2 Chap. vi. 13. 
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destruction of the invading kings. To obtain this out of the 
words, without attributing to them an expression of confi- 
dence in the nearness of the Messiah’s coming, violent and far- 
fetched explanations have at times been resorted to. Father 
Knabenbauer, who has modified his view on this point since the 
publication of his German commentary on Isaiah, maintains that 
there is no reference whatever to the date either of the coming 
calamity or of the blessed age. The general sense of all that 
follows verse 14 to the end of the chapter, according to his 
contention, is simply this. The two kingdoms, first the northern 
and then the southern, shall be desolated in punishment for 
infidelity to the covenant, and the desolation, as far as it 
involves the overthrow of the Davidic throne, shall continue till 
the birth of the Child. The latter will thus come to pass His 
Childhood, not amidst the circumstances of royalty as might be 
expected from His Davidic descent, but in the northern kingdom 
far away from the city of His sovereignty. Asa consequence of 
the depressed condition of His house, he will share the lot and 
the food of the poor, learning by practical experience to dis- 
tinguish good from evil in the same sense in which St. Paul 
attributes to Him practical experience in the hardships of 
obedience as the aim and result of His Passion (Heb. v. 8). In 
the working out of this exposition, we must refer our readers to 
the commentary. It is greatly in its favour, that it is so com- 
pletely on the lines of Isaiah’s thought. The nation must be 
chastised by calamity till it has been reduced to a condition of 
humiliation, till it has become like a tree cut down to the stump. 
Then shall come the Messianic restoration, the Messiah com- 
mencing His Life in a state of lowliness as of a shoot springing 
up from this stump, but destined to renew and surpass the 
previous glories of the race. Such is the line of thought along 
which the Prophet is ever passing, and if Father Knabenbauer’s 
interpretation is correct, these also are the lines pursued in the 
passages to which we have been referring. 

It is natural to inquire next how the question of the Servant 
of Jehovah is treated. Those who read the Book of Isaiah in all 
simplicity, hear with surprise the statement made that the writer 
of the second half of the Book knew nothing of a personal 
Messiah. Is not, they ask, the accord between the circumstances 
of our Lord’s Life and Passion and the picture drawn of the 
Servant of Jehovah in the fifty-third chapter, the most remark- 
able of all those which are appealed to by the New Testament 
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as witnessing to the divinity of its claims? And they will add 
that it is an accord, the completeness of which comes out the 
more clearly, in proportion as the prophetical language is more 
carefully rendered. Nevertheless it is taken for proven by the 
“critics,” that the Servant of Jehovah referred to in this and 
the neighbouring chapters is not the personal Messiah, but a 
personification of the nation, either in whole or in part. No 
doubt this designation is sometimes in previous passages applied 
to the nation, but it does not at once follow that when the 
epithet is applied afterwards to other subjects, these “ must all 
have an essential identity, and differ only in bulk and character.” 
The identity of designation by itself need only denote the 
common possession of the attribute formally designated. 
Whether further the possessing subjects are themselves to be 
identified is a matter to be determined by the text. Between 
the statement of the text concerning the Servant of Jehovah in 
chapter xli. and chapter liii., there is so radical a difference that 
it is impossible to view them as identical without having recourse 
to the most unnatural expositions. What more forced than to 
represent the ideal Israel as the deliverer, the redeemer, the 
expiator of the real! Yet such is the relation which the Servant 
in the one class of passages bears to the Servant in the other. 
Dr. Cheyne here supplies an important criterion which Father 
Knabenbauer invokes. It is from those passages where the repre- 
sentation attains its maximum of distinctness and enthusiasm, 
that the character of the Servant of Jehovah ought to be esti- 
mated. This should lead us to take chapter liii. as our stand- 
point, and thence viewed the conception is clearly seen to be that 
of a real and individual person. No less than twelve times he 
is represented as taking upon himself the burden of Israel’s sin 
in order to make expiation for it and thus accomplish redemp- 
tion. Father Knabenbauer does not leave the matter here. In 
a very able excursus he makes manifest the identity of the 
Servant of chapter iiii., first with that of chapter xlii, and then 
through this with the subject of chapter xi. The same attributes, 
the same office, work and result are ascribed in each passage. 
There is, however, unanimity in recognizing the description of 
chapter xi. to refer to the Messiah, nor is it possible, as has been 
indicated above, to resist the further inference, that the Messiah 
of chapter xi. is identical with the child of chapters ix. viii. vii. 
It is thus seen how completely a unity of conception in regard to 
the Messiah pervades the Book of Isaiah from end to end. His 
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relation to Jehovah is most intimate, while at the same time he 
goes forth from Him to perform an appointed work. Thus he 
becomes a Servant. His life commences in lowliness, passes 
through the sharp warfare of suffering, but ends in triumph and 
the deliverance of the people. 

Such is the tenour of the writer’s handling of these two 
important topics. We should have liked to transcribe a specimen 
of his detailed exposition in illustration of the characteristics 
which we have attributed to it. Space, however, forbids. 





5.—AUBREY DE VERE’S ESSAYS,! 

Mr. Aubrey de Vere has had the happy thought to collect 
and publish some of his essays, chiefly on literary subjects, 
which have from time to time appeared in various periodicals. 
The result is two of the most delightful and readable volumes it 
has been our good fortune to come across. These essays are 
characterized by a breadth and depth of thought, an impartiality 
and a fairness of judgment, not often to be met with in literary 
criticism. They are the outcome of the reflections of a highly 
cultured and penetrating mind: they are as sober as they are 
brilliant, and as instructive as they are fascinating. There is 
consequently no championship of favourite authors; there is no 
blindness to real faults or shortcomings ; but there reigns every- 
where a singular rectitude and justice of appreciation which give 
to these essays a peculiar value. 

We have sometimes found Mr. de Vere’s verse, on account of 
the preponderance of thought, not altogether easy reading. The 
same cannot be said of these pages, though they are full of 
thought. Our difficulty in reading them has been, not to get on, 
but to put the book aside. The style is as graceful as it is 
unaffected. But it is, after all, the matter that chiefly concerns 
us. Mr. de Vere’s criticism is not only sympathetic, but, as we 
have indicated, just. All criticism to be true must be that. The 
absence of a high standard cannot be made up for by any 
amount of sympathy; sympathy by itself is scarcely a founda- 
tion for solid criticism. On the other hand, the criticism 
exercised by an unsympathetic judgment must be frigid and 
unattractive indeed. 

We wonder how many people now-a-days read Spencer ; and 


1 Essays, chiefly on Poetry. By Aubrey de Vere, LL.D. TCondon: Macmillan 
and Co., 1887. 
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of these how many appreciate him. We once heard a student 
say that he had “accomplished the feat” of reading the whole 
of the Faery Queen! We scarcely fancy he gained much 
profit from his labour. We can recommend persons of this 
class—as well as the lovers of Spencer—to read the two essays, 
entitled respectively, “ The Characteristics of Spencer’s Poetry,” 
and “Spencer as a Philosophic Poet.” In the first the innate 
beauty—which with Spencer was ever identified with the good— 
the chivalry, the descriptive power, the suggestiveness, of the 
poetry are well brought out and illustrated. The second is as 
instructive as it is thoughtful. It contains an analogy between 
Spencer and Lucretius which is as remarkable as that between 
Wordsworth and Turner in a later essay. Speaking of the Latin 
and English philosophical poets, Mr. de Vere says: 


Each of them found his country passing through a momentous 
crisis ; each must have largely affected its growing intelligence for good 
or for evil; each had great poetic gifts, and in some respects similar 
gifts, for Lucretius, like Spencer, had an ardent imagination, a descriptive 
power till his time unrivalled, vivid imagery, impassioned eloquence, 
and remarkable gifts of style, diction, and metre; and each united the 
courage with the perseverance needful for success in a high enterprise 
of song... . The great difference between the two philosophic poets 
lay in those moral and spiritual constituents of man’s being by which 
the action of his imagination, as well as of his understanding, is secretly 
directed. In Spencer there lived an abiding spirit of reverence ; and 
therefore for him all phenomena received their inspiration from above : 
for Lucretius it came from below; and his delight was to show how all 
great things are but small things making the most of themselves. ‘The 
intellect of Spencer was a far-reaching one; it descried the remote 
analogy; it discerned what is lost alike upon the sensual heart and 
the merely logical intelligence; it accepted high thoughts as authentic 
if at once recommended by venerable authorities and in harmony 
with universal aspirations, whether or not their nature rendered them 
susceptible of dialectic proof. It could retain a serene faith when 
shrewdness winked and grimaced; and it could no less abstain from 
credulity when challenged by philosophic theories recommended chiefly 
by their strangeness and their confidence. Lucretius, on the other 
hand, had a vigorous but an animal intellect. He saw the wonderful- 
ness of matter not more keenly than Spencer, who understood its 
witcheries perhaps but too well; but he was so dazzled by it that he 
could see nothing besides, and for him spirit did not exist. To him 
Nature was all in all; and for that reason he did not realize her highest 
greatness ; viz., her power of leading to something higher than herself. 


Of the essays on Wordsworth we cannot speak too highly. 
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We believe that in them the poet has found a true interpreter. 
Wordsworth was known personally to Mr. de Vere—as we learn 
from the contribution in the second volume, “Recollections of 
Wordsworth—a fact some might deem prejudicial to impartial 
criticism. But Mr. de Vere is too sincere a lover of poetry to 
allow himself to be swayed in his literary judgment by any 
personal motive or feeling. He uses his personal knowledge of 
the poet but to interpret what might be otherwise obscure or 
dubious. For the rest, the criticism here given is as independent 
as could be wished. 

The philosophic thought, the spiritual beauty and pathos of 
Wordsworth are dwelt upon. We are shown how man, not social 
or political man, but man as acted upon by Nature, is the poet’s 
great theme. 


The chief characteristic of Wordsworth’s poetry undoubtedly consists 
in the profound insight, wide sympathy, and vital force with which it 
presents to us human nature, not as disciplined by civil laws, or the 
accidents of life, but as elicited by the influences of external nature. 


In this same essay from which we quote—“ The Genius and 
Passion of Wordsworth”—we have admirably explained the 
secret, so to say, of the influence of external nature over the 
human mind—indeed of the charm which not only external 
nature, but all real art exercises over the mind of man. 


According to Wordsworth’s doctrine, this marvellous power of Nature 
over man is not a power inherent in her alone, but comes also from the 
human mind itself. Her aspects are things half perceived by man and 
half created— 

Or by the power of a peculiar eye, 
Or by predominance of thought oppressed. 


The intellect, he affirms, has been wonderfully fitted to the external 
world, and that external world not less wonderfully to the intellect, 
such sort that the vision of beauty and glory which surrounds us ts not 
less than a creation perpetually called into existence by thetr mysterious 
commerce. No wonder then that it exists only to the impassioned 
imagination, without which it could be no more to us than the lines of 
the prism are to the colour-blind. Mature first evokes the creative faculty, 
previously latent in the human mind, and then becomes subject to it. 


Do not the two sentences which we have italicized give us the 
secret of all true art? That which leaves nothing for the 
imagination to work upon, whether in painting or verse, or any 
of the other “arts,” must forfeit its claim to be called artistic. 
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And this Mr. de Vere most felicitously illustrates in poetry by 
the example of Wordsworth, and in painting by that of Turner. 


Each was devoted to Nature with an ardently intellectual passion : 
each associated her largely with human interests . . . each regarded 
himself as invested with a mission—that of interpreting her. To each 
she was something more than a mere material thing: it was the mnd 
of Nature that each illustrated rather than the mere body ; her meanings 
and influences, not her physical details. 


So in Wordsworth’s descriptive poetry, it is not a landscape 
he paints, but “a scene, a scene transfigured, the soul of the 
scene shining through its body.” 

Did space permit us we would gladly dwell on the remain- 
ing essays in these volumes—“ The Wisdom and Truth of 

‘ Wordsworth’s Poetry ;” the exceedingly interesting ones on 
“Sir Henry Taylor’s Poetry” (that this writer is not more 
known and read must be a matter of surprise to those acquainted 


” 


with his writings) ; the most instructive and right-minded essays 
on Shelley and Keats and Landor ; and those essays which are 
the vazson a’étre of the word “chiefly ” in the titie-page, viz., the 
essays entitled “ Subjective Difficulties in Religion” 
masterly and thoughtful disquisition on burning topics; “A 





a most 


Saint,’ an essay on the characteristics of sanctity, as illustrated 
chiefly in the person of St. Aloysius Gonzaga; “The Human 
Affections in the Early Christian Time; and the one we have 
before alluded to, “ Recollections of Wordsworth.” But as we 
have reached our limit, it only remains for us to recommend 
this work most heartily. Above all we recommend it to younger 
students in the paths of literature: nowhere, we are convinced, 
will they find a wiser, a safer, a truer guide, or a more agrecable 
companion than Mr. Aubrey de Vere. 


6.—THE HOLY ANGELS. 

The Holy Angels is the title of a charming volume pub- 
lished by Messrs. Burns and Oates, and which comes to us 
with the authority of the Jmprimatur of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. In a short notice of this kind 
—the book is worthy of a longer one, if space at our 
disposal would allow of it—it is impossible to do more than 


' The Holy Angels. By the Rev. R. O’Kennedy (of the Diocese of Limerick). 
London: Burns and Oates. 
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merely to touch upon some of its many good qualities, 
and to point out a few of the chief characteristics which 
commend the work to Catholic readers. If the author had 
chosen to write a Preface telling us the scope and end of his 
work, why he had written it, and for whom he intended it, we 
fancy he would have found it difficult to tell the truth without 
offending against that modesty which is supposed to belong to 
an author’s words when he offers the result of his labours to the 
public for judgment. For our own part we should find it equally 
difficult to say for what class of readers it is zot suitable. The 
reason of this will be apparent from the nature and structure of 
the book, the speciality of which is that it is not an exposition 
of any particular theory regarding the angels, not a defence of 
the views of any one school, or a refutation of those of another, 
but consists chiefly of a number of very judicious and carefully 
selected extracts from sources the most varied. For instance, 
on the second page of the first chapter we find a definition of 
the Fourth Council of Lateran, followed by an apt quotation 
from Aristotle; further on we find Cardinal Newman, St.Thomas, 
Bossuet, Faber, St. Jerome, St. Cyril, and several other Fathers 
of the Church, used in illustration. These in the first chapter, 
in others we find extracts from what Father O’Kennedy calls 
“that enchanting little gem, the Dream of Gerontius,” Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, Foster’s Life of Charles Dickens, Longfellow’s 
Golden Legend, Parsons’ Directory. We mention these to show 
how comprehensive the work is, but of course the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the Fathers of the Church, and the great theologians, are 
most frequently made use of. There is one quality which might 
perhaps at first sight appear to some to be a defect in the book ; 
we refer to the arrangement of the matter into question and 
answer, but we think that in reality it is a great advantage in a 
work of this kind, and has no doubt been adopted by the 
author after mature consideration. It gives an air of definiteness, 
it is easy to find quickly what one wants, especially as in a book 
of 268 pages the questions little exceed a hundred ; they, more- 
over, prevent anything like diffuseness. After all, the questions 
do little more than what would be effected by marginal headings 
of paragraphs. We must conclude this short notice by com- 
mending it heartily to all readers, both learned and unlearned, 
feeling confident that it will be a favourite book with Catholics, 
and will supply a want that has long been felt, for surely every 
one must wish to know more about those heavenly spirits who 
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take such interest in the doings of men, that there is joy before 
them upon one sinner doing penance. 


7-—THE SENTENCE.! 

The style of this play is excellent: vigorous, nervous, pure, and 
always scholarly. The dialogue is natural, flowing easily from the 
lips of the persons represented ; indeed, one of the most striking 
features of the piece is the way in which the Dramatis Persone 
live. They are real men and women; not actors dressed up, 
labelled, and speaking words put into their mouths—often 
words no more appropriate to any one character than to 
another. These beings live; their lips utter spontaneously 
the thoughts that arise in their hearts; and this makes us 
think that, perhaps, Zhe Sentence is a work that will please 
rather being read and pondered, than seen and admired on 
the stage. 

Yet we cannot altogether congratulate Mrs. Webster on her 
period, or the subject she has selected. The short reign 
of Caligula was one of the most debauched and degraded 
history furnishes us with; and the conjugal infidelities of the 
men and women who lived in it, are a theme one would not 
have thought particularly inviting to a writer of refined tastes. 
But Mrs. Webster’s extraordinary powers are well illustrated 
in her treatment of her subject: such is her self-restraint, 
her delicacy of feeling, that from one end of her drama to 
the other there is not an expression, not a passage the most 
fastidious could object to. Indeed, among recent writers, we 
know of none who possess in so remarkable a degree that 
self-restraint which has won for Mr. Matthew Arnold the name 
of one of the most refined and polished poets of our day. 

The drama, like George Eliot’s great novels, has little of 
what is commonly called a plot. There is a faithful wife, 
Lelia; and an unfaithful husband, Stellio; and a rich and 
fair widow, AZonia, whom Stellio loves; and a brutal Emperor, 
who, for freak, avenges Lzlia who had been his companion 
when he was a boy. The charm of this rather unpleasant 
story, comes from the way in which it is told. We are carried 
along by the animated conversation ; our eyes are pleased with 
the brilliancy of the scenes, and the beauty of the descriptions. 


1 The Sentence. A Drama. By Augusta Webster. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
1887. 
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But as we lay down the book we cannot help wishing Mrs. 
Webster had employed her talent in depicting to us some other 
subject; one with which we could feel more sympathy, and 
which would not involve a statement of things and principles, 
every one of which is in antagonism to all that is best and 
noblest and kindliest in our nature. 

We find it difficult to detach any portion for quotation. 
Lelia, the Roman noble’s faithful wife, is finely described in 
the lines : 


Stellio, that has for his of all sweet women 
The sweet white wood anemone pure of the sun. 


Yet Stellio is willing to leave her for one of whom it is said : 


I know thou art ambitious... Thy beauty’s winged ; 
’Twill float thee upward still. 


But A£onia’s ambition is nothing where her mad love for 
Stellio is concerned. Rather die with him than live apart from 
him. If his wife is not to be got away with, by foul means, 
since there are no fair, why, let them seek union and forget- 
fulness in the peace of death. Standing on a lofty terrace 
at Baiz, over the sea that looked like another heaven, A¢onia 
thus urges Stellio: 


And why not end the struggle so, we both ? 

Look, the wide quiet sea ; room there, and rest : 
So near, so easy—just a minute down— 

A minute hand in hand, let who will see--- 

To the terrace ledge—a leap—and we'd kiss first : 
We should be forth from all this coil and fever ; 
Forth, and none with us in the stillness. Well? 


Poor Lelia comes upon them, and A£onia tells her boldly 
of her husband’s and her own guilty love. The unfortunate 
woman, on receiving corroboration from Stellio’s lips, in frenzy 
of despair, throws herself in the waves below, and perishes. 

Up and down the pages of the book there are many beautiful 
passages, as in Act iii. Scene 4. 

Remorse is meaningless with thee near, A:onia, 


And sorrows pale into my joy of thee 
Like planets overtaken by the dawn. 


Even the Emperor is not altogether dead to touches of 
kindliness: thoughts out of his early youth have still power 
to move him—till the last link that binds him with the past 
is destroyed : 
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That girl whom Stellio’s treachery slew, I loved. 
She was a something tender left my heart— 
Tender and sacred as a daisy-weed 

Some tired-old man finds by his mother’s tomb, 
Who died while he was young enough for daises. 
I have forgotten kindliness since she went. 


We are conscious that our quotations have not done justice 
to Mrs. Webster’s powerful writing; but space permits us to 
quote no more; and we must content ourselves with referring 
our readers to the book itself. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE Catholic Truth Society, always to the fore in timely 
publications, has issued in their Biographical Series the Lives of 
the three new Jesuit Saints,’ almost on the day of their canoni- 
zation. Father Goldie furnishes the Life of St. Alphonsus 
Rodriguez, the model lay-brother, and an excellent abridgment 
of his longer Life of St. John Berchmans. The Life of St. Peter 
Claver, whose long martyrdom of charity makes him wonderful 
even among his fellows, is a translation from the Spanish of 
Father Sola, S.J. 

Birthday-books are all the fashion now-a-days, but to the 
Catholic his true birthday is the day when the pilgrimage of life 
is over and he becomes secure of his heavenly inheritance. But 
in most cases he has to wait for it, and no birthday remembrance 
on earth is one hundredth part as important to him as to be 
remembered during the time of his Purgatory. We are glad to 
see in Reguiescant* a practical expression of this truth. We 
are all too prone to forget the dead, or to flatter ourselves that 
they are already in Heaven. Such a thought is indeed cruel 
kindness! Far better go on praying for them after their suffer- 
ings are over (nay, such prayers add to their accidental glory in 
Heaven), than omit to pray for them during one day of their 
period of purgation. Reguzescant exactly corresponds to ordinary 


1 Jesuit Saints of 1888. London: Catholic Truth Society. 

2 Requiescant. A Little Book of Anniversaries arranged for the daily use of 
those v¥S love to remember the Faithful Departed. By Mary E. S. Leathley. With 
an Int Oduction by the Very Rev. Canon Murnane, V.G. London: Burns and 
Oates, 1888. 
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birthday-books, except that at the head of each page stand the 
names of two of the Saints commemorated on the day, and at 
the bottom some indulgenced prayers to be said for those friends 
who on that day quitted this valley of tears, and a little sentence 
from some Saint or pious author. If our readers desire to be 
remembered after their death, we counsel them at once to start 
with Reguzescant for their new birthday-book. 

From time to time some holy person originates, or rather is 
inspired with, a fresh form of devotion, which proves its 
heavenly origin by the way in which it commends itself to the 
faithful, and is taken up and carried out all the world over. 
The Mass of Reparation is an instance in point. Sister Rose, a 
holy religious at a Norbertine Convent in France, was inspired 
with the idea of a new devotion, the object of which is to 
compensate Almighty God for the dishonour done to Him by 
that grievous sin which is so common, the neglect of Holy Mass. 

The devotion of the Mass of Reparation—-by which practice a 
Catholic undertakes to hear, as far as he is able, a second Mass on 
Sundays and Holidays of Obligation in the place of one who is absent 
—has for its only object the making of amends in what affects the glory 
of God, for the absence—alas ! too common—of careless, indifferent, or 
bad Catholics (p. 37). 

The object of the Mass of Reparation is primarily to make 
up to Almighty God for the loss of accidental glory caused by 
absence from Mass, not to obtain the conversion of sinners, and 
this speciality seems to us an excellent one. We hope and think 
that it will soon take root and spread, and we recommend the 
practice of it to our readers. In Father Geudens’ miniature 
volume,® which is beautifully got up, we find an account of 
the good Sister who was the instrument made use of by God in 
suggesting this pious practice, and a full account of the practice 
itself. 

The Rev. Kenelm Digby Best, of the London Oratory, has 
translated into English and published in pamphlet form the 
portion of Father Hurter’s dogmatic theology treating of Hell.‘ 
It will be useful to students of theology and preachers, and 
most helpful to those who do not belong to the Church, and 

3 Sister Rose and the Mass of Reparation. By Rev. Mother Mary-of-the-Cross, 
Prioress of the Norbertine Convent at Bonlieu, France. Translated from the French 
by Rev. F. M. Geudens, C.R.P. London: Burns and Oates, Limited. 

4 The Catholic Doctrine about Hell, From the Compendium of Dogmatic 


Theology by H. Hurter, S.J. Translated by Kenelm Digby Best, Congr. Orat. 
London : Burns and Oates, 1887. 
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who are desirous of having a clear and explicit statement of 
Catholic teaching on this subject. This little treatise will also 
be read with profit by Catholics, who at the present day especi- 
ally ought to have quite clear in their minds what the Church 
teaches, and what it does not teach, concerning the existence, 
pains, and duration of Hell. 

Anima Christi is dedicated to Cardinal Newman, whose 
approval it has won; and it is commended by so experienced and 
distinguished a critic as Mr. William Sharp. As Axima Christi® 
has already been noticed in THE MONTH, we will here confine 
ourselves to saying that it is greatly improved in its present 
shape. Those who have not already read it, will follow 
with ever sustained interest the description of the struggles 
of a soul with infidelity, doubt, and despair, and its final 
attainment of peace in the faith and love and service of God. 

Dr. Fredet’s history is already sufficiently well known. The 
new edition is a neat volume of 543 pages, well printed, on good 
paper. It may safely be recommended as a reading-book for 
the higher standards in schools. We doubt, however, whether 
the author’s conclusions will always receive the approbation of 
scholars in this critical age. Mr. Paley would stand aghast at 
reading the following portion of a note on page 27: “The most 
valuable and authentic account of the Trojan War comes from 
Homer, whose inimitable works are not to be looked upon as 
the mere sport of imagination, but as an excellent portion of 
the history of ancient Greece.” Mr. Max Miiller’s wonder 
would be excited by this statement on page 31: “From the 
Doric and A£olic dialects blended together was formed, in great 
part, the Latin language.” The remark of Cicero, Cyrus a 
Xenophonte scriptus est ad justi effigiem imperit, quoted on 
page 104, does not mean “that the reign of Cyrus is justly 
proposed by Xenophon as a model of an excellent govern- 
ment ;” but that the Cyropadia is a political romance intended 
to portray the ideal of a good government. If this had been 
borne in mind, Mr. Fredet could never have taken such a book 
for his guide when writing about Cyrus the Great. The maps 
are not all that could be desired. In the map of the Persian 
Empire in the time of Darius, we have English, German, Latin 

5 Anima Christi. By J. S. Fletcher. New edition. London: Robert Wash- 


bourne, 1887, 
6 Ancient History; from the dispersion of the sons of Noe to the Battle of 
Actium. By Peter Fredet, D.D. New edition, revised and enlarged. Baltimore : 


John Murphy and Co., 1887. 
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and Greek names of towns and countries and seas used pro- 
miscuously ; while some names of peoples seem to be formed 
by taking on an s to the German form. Besides Greek and 
Latin names are not always spelt uniformly or rightly. 

In his Preface the author of Greek Verbs in a Fortnight? 
pleads for more method in the teaching of grammar, and 
warrants, as a fact within his own observation, that one hour 
a day for a fortnight, devoted to the study of Greek verbs on the 
lines here laid down, has sufficed, in the case of beginners, to 
annihilate nine-tenths of the difficulties, and to deprive the 
remaining tenth of its wonted repulsiveness. Facts of course 
are facts, and not to be contradicted, but prescinding from 
them we must confess that we cannot get over the 
feeling of incredulity which was first inspired by the un- 
fortunate title. At least, it would appear to our judgment, the 
fortnight postulated must come after many months of study. 
Something, no doubt, may and should be done at the very 
outset to rationalize and methodize the work of learning: the 
force and nature of the person endings, the distinctions of termi- 
nation in primary and historic tenses, and in the different voices, 
the character of the argument, and the like, should be explained 
and constantly insisted upon. But to begin with a complicated 
study of verbal forms before the words in which they manifest 
themselves have become realities to the learner, to expect him 
to grasp all the intricacies and anomalies of conjugation in cold 
blood and by mere memory, seems to us to be beginning at the 
wrong end. A word has to be seen in real life, playing its part 
in an actual sentence, before it is properly understood, and a 
boy should have done enough reading to have seen them in 
such circumstances before he attempts an exhaustive classifica- 
tion of their forms. For those who come to it so prepared this 
“method” will doubtless prove useful, though even then we 
venture to think that in the case of forms like édpwr, eiAnda, 
and #yayov, knowledge will be antecedent to the study of it 
rather than consequent upon it. In conclusion, we fail to see 
the reason of the rule which the author has laid down for 
himself, to omit everywhere accents and the spzritus lenis. Boys 
are too apt to do this already without having an example 
whereby to justify their iniquity. 

The Catholic Truth Society has issued a new shilling 


7 Greek Verbs in a Fortnight. By John Carey, B.A. (London). Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 
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volume of biographies,’ with a well-executed frontispiece 
representing the Ven. Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel. Most 
of the biographies in this volume are of English Saints and 
Martyrs. Father Morris’ account of the English Martyrs, with 
its quaint illustrations, is especially interesting. The volume 
closes with Lives of St. Alphonsus Liguori and St. Francis 
de Sales. 

The same Society has issued another of its penny 
volumes of Catholic stories.2 They are varied in interest, and 
prettily told. Lady Herbert contributes one of them, and 
Father Cologan, Secretary of the Catholic Truth Society, two 
of the remaining four. 

The Szmple Prayer-Book™ deserved and has received a more 
elegant dress than it has hitherto worn. It is now issued 
bound in blue cloth, and printed on thicker paper, and is a 
present to gladden the heart and assist the devotion, not only 
of children, but of all who love simple and touching prayers. 

An Easy Method of Mental Prayer™ will be welcomed by all 
who are trying with laudable perseverance to practise a form 
of devotion that presents considerable difficulty to ordinary 
Christians. Father Wilberforce’s practical and useful hints will, 
we hope, be of great use to those who are attempting the task, 
and we recommend his little treatise to our readers. 

A Canadian priest has written a short pamphlet,’ expressing 
his warm sympathy with Irish sufferings, which, if it is not of 
any special literary excellence, shows a kind heart and a genuine 
love for Ireland. It would, we imagine, read better in French 
than in English, as the style and thoughts are thoroughly French. 

The installation of the Abbot of the Cistercians at Roscrea 
is the occasion of a beautiful and touching sermon by Father 
Keane, O.P.,” recalling the glories of the Cistercian Order in 
Ireland in the past, and pointing to a brighter prospect dawning 
in the future. The sermon is eloquent, and full of hope and 
encouragement. 

® Catholic Biographies. Vol. 11. Catholic Truth Society, 1887. 

® The Penny Library of Catholic Tales. No. VIII. London: Catholic Truth 
Society. 

10 4 Simple Prayer-Book, Eightieth Thousand. Catholic Truth Society, 1887. 

11 An Easy Method of Mental Prayer. By F. Bertrand Wilberforce, O.P. 
London: Catholic Truth Society. 

12 Foreigner and Nationalist. By Emile Piché (Canadian Priest). Dublin: Gill. 

13 Sermon preached at the Solemn Benediction and Installation of the Right Rev. 


C. Beardwood, First Lord Abbot of the Cistercian Monastery, Mount St. Joseph's, 
Roscrea. By Father A. Keane, O.P. Dublin: Gill. 
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It is pleasant to read the loyal words in which Father 
Cowley Clarke bears testimony to the dignity and influence with 
which even Protestant nations invest our Holy Father, Pope 
Leo the Thirteenth. He dwells especially upon his claim to 
act as peacemaker among the nations, and on the spiritual 
authority in virtue of which he reigns supreme throughout the 
world. 

Durscombe Hall is a well told and interesting story. It 
relates the joys and the sorrows, the fears and.the hopes, of 
Basil Dacre and his little half-brothers, Reggie and Eddie. The 
serious illness of Eddie and Basil’s grief are feelingly described. 
We commend Durscombe Hall to parents as an instructive 
present for children. 

An enterprising Professor of the University of Notre Dame 
(Ind.) has issued for the thirteenth time a Scholastic Annual, 
containing, besides the usual Calendar and general information, 
a number of little essays and pieces of poetry, grave and gay, 
Like everything that comes from the Notre Dame University, 
it bears the marks of care and literary skill, and its contents 
are excellently suited to their purpose. 

The Apostleship of Prayer, which through God’s mercy has 
been making steady progress during the last few years, has this 
year taken a new departure, in the shape of an Almanack,” 
which contains not only an Almanack, but an account of the 
organization of the Apostleship, of the various affiliations to 
the central direction, as well as a number of short and appro- 
priate varieties. All who desire to know something of this most 
valuable organization, as well as all its members, should purchase 
this little Almanack. 

14 Teacher, Priest, and King. By the Rev. C. Cowley Clarke. Brighton : 
W. E. Nash. 

15 Durscombe Hall. By Marian Nesbitt. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1888, 

16 The Scholastic Annual for the Year of Our Lord 1888. By J. A. Lyons. 


University of Notre Dame, 1888. 
7 Almanac of the Apostleship of Prayer for 1888. Messenger Office, St. Helens. 
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II.— MAGAZINES. 


In the opening number for 1888, the Stzmzmen aus Maria-Laach 
pays its tribute of respect and loyalty to the Holy Father in the 
form of an ode in his honour, mentioning some of the blessings 
which have accrued to the Church in all parts of the world 
during the period of his wise and beneficent rule. The duty 
and right of the State to protect and further the interests of the 
labouring classes—a topic suggested by the words addressed by 
the Pope to the deputation of French workmen—forms the 
subject of the first article. Compulsory insurance in the case 
of workmen employed in a dangerous calling is dwelt upon as 
one point amongst many which requires legislative interference. 
The latest attempt of materialists to support their theory that 
organic life is the result of spontaneous generation is discussed 
by Father Dressel, who shows how futile are the efforts of 
philosophers to bridge over the gulf which separates the lifeless 
from the living, or to propound the process whereby the latter can 
be evolved out of the former. Father Beissel, whose interesting 
account of the time-honoured Cathedral of Treves will be 
remembered by the readers of the Szzmmen, contributes a 
description of the Cistercian Abbey of Bronnbach, founded 
during the life-time of St. Bernard. The church, built in a style 
of severe and simple grandeur, remains in a state of excellent 
preservation, and the Holy Sacrifice is still offered within its 
walls; but the other buildings, erected by the monks at the 
cost of so much labour, have long since passed into secular 
hands. Leaving the picturesque fjords of Norway and the 
barren moors of Finland, Father Baumgartner now extends his 
excursions into Russian territory, and invites us to visit with 
him the streets and squares, the parks, palaces and picture- 
galleries of St. Petersburg. 

In the last issue of the Katholik, the latest Encyclicals of 
the Holy Father are commented upon, a short retrospect of the 
ecclesiastical events of the last three years being added, together 
with the words addressed by the Pope to the German pilgrims, 
in which he expressed his satisfaction at the amelioration that 
has taken place in the condition of Catholics in Germany, and 
his hopes that a solid and durable peace may soon be estab- 
lished between Church and State in that country. In remem- 
brance of the Bishop of Strasburg, one of the originators and 
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first editors of the Kaz¢holik, the funeral oration lately pronounced 
in the Cathedral of Mayence on occasion of his recent demise is 
given in that periodical. The question whether the use of the 
oath was permitted in the early Church is discussed, and 
answered in the affirmative. The custom was however dis- 
couraged, lest it should give rise to a habit of idle and profane 
swearing. The oath has a strictly religious character, since it 
supposes a belief that God is, and is a rewarder; on this account 
modern scepticism seeks to abrogate it. We must call the 
attention of the readers of the Katholzk to the conclusion of the 
history of the Pontificate of Benedict the Eighth, a period during 
which the Papal authority was vigorously exerted for the 
maintenance of peace in Europe, as well as to some excellent 
remarks from the pen of a Benedictine Father on the exposition 
of Holy Scripture. This is not the first time that the unpractical 
character of modern exegesis—too often a mere scientific and 
historical dissertation—has been noticed in the pages of the 
Katholik. 

The exhibition of Jubilee gifts now on view in the spacious 
galleries of the Vatican, is the subject of an interesting article 
in the Czvilta Cattolica (901); the moral significance of these 
rich and varied offerings, coming from all nations of the world 
and from every class of society, is pointed out, as well as the 
good effect the exhibition is likely to have, by demonstrating 
the vitality of the Papacy, the respect entertained for the Holy 
Father by non-Catholic potentates, and the hold he has over the 
hearts of all his spiritual subjects. A description of the gifts 
presented by the Queen of Spain, the Emperors of Germany 
and Turkey, the King of Saxony, and President Grévy, is given ; 
in a future number others will be spoken of. Exulting in the 
triumph over its enemies which the vast concourse of pilgrims 
affords at this moment to the Papacy, the Czvélta selects for 
special mention the reception of the Hungarian deputation, 
since in reference to this faithful nation the voice of calumny 
had alleged that its chiefs were prepared to take side with the 
invaders of Rome. A biographical notice of Father Malagrida, 
S.J., the Apostle and Thaumaturgus of Brazil, who was put to 
death in Lisbon by order of Pombal, and to whose memory a 
monument has lately been erected in his native town, will well 


repay perusal. 
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Solid Silver Case, Keyless Action, Horizontal Movement, 
Jewelled 
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